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Who decides? 


Miscommunication results in loss of nationally known 
civil rights activist as commencement speaker 





By Debra Gorgos Executive Editor 
Carrie Simonelli atone Living pion: 


~ He’s the new leader of the NAACP. He is a fajiner 
student of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. He’s a nationally 
known civil rights activist. And he might have been the 
St. Michael’s graduation speaker. 

However, due to miscommunication between the 
administration and the senior class officers, Julian Bond 
will not speak at the May 10 commencement. 

“Going into this we were warned by many adminis- 
trators that the planning for a commencement speaker 
never goes as expected, but we plunged ahead anyway,” 
said Paul Leduc, a December graduate who was the stu- 
dent in charge of getting a speaker. Leduc has since 
moved back to his home in Rhode Island. 

Last spring Meredith Beaton, senior class president; 
Shannon Green, senior class vice president; and Leduc 
met with the former vice president for academic affairs, 
Jack McDonald, to discuss possible candidates. Leduc 
said McDonald discouraged them and told them as stu- 
dents they would have little say. 

“We then met with the president in the fall and he put | 
a new spin on things. He said it would be our choice,” | 
Leduc said. “He said, ‘If the students want Madonna, we 
: Bee | can get you Madonna.’” | 
Last fall a committee of seven students of the class of 

1998 began discussing options for the commencement 
speaker. 

“We went through the list and considered who the 
trustees would approve of and whether or not the candi- 

4 a . date would be equally enjoyable for everyone,” commit- 
%-! til Reena is ccc ll tee member Caroline McNamara said. 
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St. Michael’s College security log 


Excerpts from the March 6 through March 13 security report. Compiled by Officer David MacPeck, 


Friday, March 6 1:45 a.m. Intoxicated female student 


9:10 a.m. Towed vehicle from Ryan 


parking lot. 


9:15 a.m. Towed vehicle from Lyons 


loading zone. 


11 a.m. Towed vehicle from Klein 


parking lot. 


7:55 p.m. Drug violation in Joyce 


Hall. 


sent to ACT -1. 


4:00 a.m. Fire alarm in Ryan Hall. 
9:20 a.m. Found Dumpster in 200s 
overturned. Notified grounds. 

6:30 p.m. Two female students near 


Founders Hall. 


8:36 a.m. Towed vehicle from Ryan 


parking lot. 


lot. 


Klein reported hearing a scream com- 


10:25 p.m. Trespass incident in 200s. 


11:55 p.m. Alcohol bought for minors 


in Joyce Hall. 


Saturday, March 7 
12:16 a.m. Fire alarm in Alumni Hall. 
1:34 a.m. Intoxicated student in 


rotunda. 


2:15 a.m. Noise complaint in Joyce 


Hall. 


6:32 p.m. Fire alarm in Ryan Hall. 
11:59 p.m. Alcohol confiscated from 


Ryan Hall. 


Sunday, March 8 


courts. 


9:11 a.m. Towed vehicle from Ryan 


parking lot. 
parking lot. 


Founders parking lot. 


Tuesday, March 10 
12:37 a.m. Drug violation at 


ing from the observatory area. 
Checked and found nothing. 


Monday, March 9 
8:09 a.m. Towed vehicle from tennis 


9:34 a.m. Towed vehicle from Ryan 
10:08 a.m. Towed vehicle from 


11:55 a.m. Larceny from motor vehi- 
cle in Ryan parking lot. 


9:55 a.m. Fire alarm in Lyons Hall. 
2:59 p.m. Towed vehicle from Lyons 






pole in 200s townhouses area. 
7:50 a.m. Towed vehicle from yaa. 
parking lot. 

8:45 a.m. Towed vehicle from Rye 
parking lot. ee 
1:34 p.m. Took report of motor vehicle : 
accident involving a college van. 


Wednesday, March 11 8:57 p.m. Fire alarm in Alumni Hall. 
8:35 a.m. Towed vehicle from Ryan 
parking lot. Friday, March 13 
8:55 a.m. Towed two vehicles from 1 a.m. Vandalism incident in Joyce 
Ryan parking lot. Hall. 
9:27 a.m. Towed two vehicles from 1:45 a.m. Drug violation, paraphanalia 
Ryan parking lot. confiscated in Linnehan Hall. 


12:16 p.m. Towed vehicle from Ryan 


parking lot. 


10:22 p.m. Larceny to car in 200s 
townhouse area. 

11 p.m. Vandalism to Joyce Hall, third 
floor south. Kicked out window and 
smashed beer bottles all over hall. 


Thursday, March 12 
7:30 a.m. Took report of broken lamp 


8:50 a.m. Suspicious person cone = 
in Hamel Hall. ee 
7:30 p.m. Report of a stolen vebieie. 
near tennis courts. Turned out to be a 
case of mistaken identity. Two vehicles 
were exactly alike and had the same 
key. 





8:04 p.m. Harrassing phone call inci- 
dent in Founders Hall. ee 
8:54 p.m. Fire alarm in Alumni Hall. 


CAMPUS SCENE News taken from college campuses around the country from www.uwire.com 






By Misty R. Wilson 
(Western Kentucky U) 


BOWLING GREEN, Ky. (U- 
WIRE) — Kappa Alpha Psi fra- 
ternity member Robert Lightning 
went on stage Tuesday night with 
a bathrobe and towel on and left 
wearing absolutely nothing. It 
was all for charity. 

The “Nupe Review and 
Auction” was held by the frater- 
nity on March 10 to raise money 
for the Cystic Fibrosis 
Foundation. It included a frater- 
nity member strip session and an 
auction for dates with the 
“Nupes,” which is the nickname 
for members of KA Psi. 

The event took an interest- 
ing twist when Lightning took 
the stage and one of the nearly 40 
women in attendance snatched 
his towel from around his waist 
after he had taken off his under- 
wear. Lightning continued danc- 
ing naked on the stage for nearly 
45 seconds, until two of his fra- 
ternity brothers escorted him off 
stage. 

“Things got kind of out of 
hand,” Lightning said. “We 
weren't meaning for things to go 
that far.” 

Charley Pride, student activ- 
ities and organizations coordina- 
tor, said even though an advisor 
does not have to be present at an 
organization’s function, this is 





Frat members bare all for charity 


still not something administra- 
tors view as acceptable behavior. 

“It’s not behavior we con- 
done, especially using campus 
facilities,” Pride said. “In private 
facilities, such as the fraternity 
house, we would have less con- 
trol.” 

Pride said he has not been 
able to discuss the matter with 
the fraternity members. 

“We'll investigate the inci- 
dent and see what they have to 
say and go from there,” Pride 
said. 

The student life policies on 
student rights and responsibili- 
ties say: “Disorderly conduct or 
lewd, indecent or obscene con- 
duct or expression on university- 
owned or controlled property or 
at university-sponsored or super- 
vised functions may constitute 
violation of the Kentucky Penal 
Code and carry the possibility of 
criminal prosecution as well.” 

Mary Lee Stevens, the exec- 
utive director of the Cystic 
Fibrosis Foundation, 
Kentucky/West Virginia chapter, 
said it had no knowledge of the 
fraternity’s plan to use stripping 
to raise money. 

“We would never condone 
removing clothing for fund rais- 
ing,’ Stevens said. “It’s a 
shame.” 

Stevens said the founda- 
tion’s telemarketing department 
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had received a phone message 
with fraternity president Henry 
White’s name on it, stating that 
his chapter would be conducting 
a road block to raise money for 
the foundation. 

A road block was held 
Tuesday, and nearly $200 was 
raised, but Stevens said the foun- 
dation knew nothing of the fund- 
raiser involving stripping, which 
raised an estimated $110. 

Stevens said she is unsure if 
the foundation will accept the 
money raised by the event. 

Erik Jenkins, vice president 
of the fraternity chapter, said 
they had not planned for anyone 
to get completely naked. 

He also said the foundation 
did not know of the review and 
auction fund-raiser because the 
fraternity had decided just that 
day to make it part of the fund- 
raising project. 

“Tt was something we were 
going to do on our own,” Jenkins 
said. “It was going to be free to 
the public sometime, but we 
decided to go ahead and have it 
and give the proceeds to cystic 
fibrosis.” 

Pride said if the fraternity is 
found to be in violation of uni- 
versity rules, he is unsure what 


the penalty will be. 

“We deal with these 
instances on a case by case 
basis,” he said. 
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molecular level at another build- 
ing, where the size of the choco- 
late particles is regulated to cre- 
ate the perfect chocolate taste 
and texture without the fat. 
Trained graduate students test 
the final results. 
The Cocoa, Chocolate and 
Confectionery Research Group 
studies chocolate and candy 
from every angle —- chemistry, 
sensory response, biology and 
engineering. 
Pennsylvania is an ideal 
location ar chocolate research 
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continued from cover... 


“As students we were very conserva- 
tive in the list of speakers we considered. 
We didn’t consider entertainers, so we did- 
n't have the typical names. Involvement 
in academics was important as well as 
someone representing a wide spectrum of 
people, such as religious figures, philoso- 
phers and activists,” Leduc said. 

Beaton said the president’s office had 
a different requirement. “We were told 
outright when we were looking for a com- 
mencement speaker that all the president 
wants is good PR for the school,” Beaton 
said. 

The first choice was Elizabeth Dole, 
president of the American Red Cross, sec- 
ond was Jody Williams, the 1998 recipient 
of a Noble Peace Prize Award and third 
choice was Julian Bond, according to 
Leduc. 

Dole declined and Williams, a 
University of Vermont alumna, will speak 
at the UVM commencement on May 17. 
Leduc then sent Bond a letter on Jan. 12 to 
see if he was willing to be nominated as 
speaker. 

Leduc received a response dated Jan. 
27 in which Bond accepted the nomina- 
tion. 

“January is late in the process for get- 
ting a commencement speaker,’ Beaton 
said. “By Bond accepting to have his 
name nominated he was essentially 
accepting to be our speaker because of the 
late date.” 


“Tt seems as if the ball was 
dropped in their court and 
they flattened it.” 


¢ Paul Leduc, senior 





However, the administration had got- 
ten another candidate. 

According to the minutes, at a Jan. 30 
meeting of the Honors Committee of the 
Board of Trustees, it was announced that 
Paula Brownlee, former president of the 
Association of American Colleges and 
Universities had agreed to be the com- 
mencement speaker. 

Senior Heidi Bouchard, student asso- 
ciation president, said it seemed as though 
they were getting close to the deadline and 
needed a candidate. Bouchard said Julian 
Bond’s name was not mentioned. Junior 
Jen Scola, SA vice president who was also 
present said she didn’t remember Leduc’s 
name being mentioned either. 

“It really bothered me that they made 
a snap decision without contacting me or 


Photo courtesy of http://www.src.w1.com 
Julian Bond, new leader of the NAACP, was the senior class choice for graduation speaker. 


others, considering Dr. vanderHeyden 
knew that I had been involved,” Leduc 
said. 

Beaton, Green and other members of 
the commencement speaker committee 
were not included on this decision and 
they were not present at the meeting. 

The minutes of the meeting state, “Dr. 
Brownlee is not one of the senior class 
suggestions, but is an exceptional person 
and a key figure in higher education.” 

Beaton said the decision to invite 
Brownlee “completely undermines the 
senior class. Why even have students on 
the committee if they’re just going to tell 
us who the speaker will be?” 





Julian Bond 
not booked 
in time 


Seniors question selection process 


would really have no say in the decision 
anyway, therefore he didn’t believe a deci- 
sion would be made without his input. 

“They got the fax on Saturday [Jan. 
31] but in their laziness waited until 
Thursday to contact him,” Beaton said. 
“Julian Bond does 50 speeches a year. 
He’s not a man you wait on.” 

VanderHeyden said it was impossible 
to reconvene the 27-member board during 
the week. 

The president’s office tried to com- 
bine the two options, he said. 

“We said we’d disinvite Paula and 
make her the Baccalaureate speaker,” 
vanderHeyden said. “By the time we did 


a 


SANT MICHAEL'S 


LLEGE 


VERMONT 
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President Marc vanderHeyden and senior class president Meredith Beaton address stu- 
dents at the open forum on March 12. The forum discussed the choosing of a commence- 
ment speaker. Over 300 students attended the forum, which lasted for over two hours. 





“The decision was made with stu- 
dents present,” vanderHeyden said, refer- 
ring to Bouchard and three members of the 
junior class. 

Beaton said Bouchard invited her 
“only in passing” a few days prior to the 
meeting. 

Bouchard said she invited Beaton at 
least three times and told her where to get 
a copy of the agenda for the meeting. 
Beaton never picked up a copy. 

“IT didn’t know it would deal with 
commencement,” Beaton said. “I was told 
it was just an honors committee meeting.” 

The next day, the president’s office 
received a fax from Leduc that included 
the letter from Bond saying he agreed to 
have his name submitted as speaker, 
vanderHeyden said. 

“The fax didn’t make the deadline,” 
vanderHeyden said. “I’m sure the board 
would have reconsidered immediately. 
Now, with the board gone, the decision 
was already made.” 

However Leduc said that he was not 
given a deadline and that the Trustees 


that we were informed Bond could not 
make that date.” 

“Brownlee is a well-known person,” 
vanderHeyden said. “Clearly, she is not as 
well known as Julian Bond. If the choice 
had been there, the administration, faculty 
would have been for Julian Bond.” 

Beaton blamed the delay on a lack of 
communication between the students and 
the president’s office. 

Leduc said he called the president’s 
office numerous times asking for confir- 
mation on the faxes he had sent and was 
never called back. 

“None of the administration I dealt 
with ever returned my phone calls,” Leduc 
said. 

VanderHeyden said that Leduc was 
not easily accessible because he graduated 
in December and did not live on campus. 

“T did everything I could do,” Leduc 
said. “I set up a voice mail account so 
they could reach me on campus and [ left 
my home phone number. It seems as if the 
ball was dropped in their court and they 
flattened it,” he said. 


At an open forum on March 12 
vanderHeyden said, “things could have 
been better if the senior class officers were 
at the meeting.” 

The forum was held to discuss issues 
concerning the senior class, including 
commencement. 

The speakers, including 
vanderHeyden and Beaton, addressed 


about 330 students in the McCarthy Arts 


“We cannot change 
anything on the outcome. 
We can discuss it for two 

more hours, but Julian 
Bond still won’t be there.” 


¢ President Marc 
vanderHeyden 


Center auditorium. 

At the forum senior Dante Napolitano 
asked vanderHeyden, “What is the mis- 
sion of the Association of American 
Colleges and Universities and does St. 
Michael’s College receive any funds from 
the association?” 

VanderHeyden said, “We pay them to 
be a member, but they do lobby for their 
members for federal Pell Grants which is a 
major reason the federal aid at St. 
Michael’s is so good.” 

At the forum vanderHeyden informed 
attendees that after contacting Bond’s 
office he wouldn’t have been able to speak 
due to scheduling conflicts. 

“The fact of the matter is Julian Bond 
indicated he could not make it that date 
and was in effect withdrawing his candi- 
dacy,” vanderHeyden said. “There’s just 
no rewriting history.” 

“We cannot change anything on the 
outcome. We can discuss it for two more 
hours, but Julian Bond still won’t be 
there,” vanderHeyden said. 

According to vanderHeyden, the 
administration is discussing having Bond 
as the commencement speaker in May of 
1999. 

But that doesn’t sit well with Beaton. 

“Why did we work so hard for anoth- 
er class to get him?” Beaton said. 

“This really makes me question how 
much of an impact students have on what 
goes on around campus,” Green said. 

Senior Jeff Doucette agreed. 

“Commencement should be one of 
the best and happiest experiences of our 
four years, not a time of spite and feeling 
betrayed by the administration,’ Doucette 
said. 
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Plea agreement reached in domestic assault case 
Tenured professor receives suspended sentence after attack on wife 


By Simone Hofmann 
Managing Editor 
Erin Murphy 
Senior Staff Writer 


An award-winning St. Michael’s 
College professor has received a suspend- 
ed jail sentence, been ordered to undergo 
domestic abuse counseling and ordered to 
donate $500 to a battered women’s shelter 
in connection with an attack on his wife. 

Economics Professor Mohammad 
Reza Ramazani, 44, was arrested and 
jailed briefly on a charge of domestic 
assault in October 1997 following a com- 
plaint by his wife, Christine Bauer- 
Ramazani, 45, an instructor in the col- 
lege’s School of International Studies. 

He also was later charged with violat- 
ing a temporary relief from abuse order 
that prohibited him from contacting his 
wife. 

The case had been scheduled to go to 
trial in Vermont District Court in 
Burlington last week. On March 9, the day 
jury selection had been scheduled to 
begin, a plea agreement was reached. The 
agreement provides for a criminal convic- 
tion on an amended charge of unlawful 
mischief. Under the plea agreement, 
Ramazani must admit to the attack on his 
wife and to past abuse on her and enter a 
domestic abuse counseling program. 

Ramazani’s lawyer, in court papers, 
said his client faced possible deportation 
to his native Iran if found guilty of either 
the domestic assault case or of violating a 
restraining order. 

The plea agreement appears to elimi- 
nate the threat of deportation. 

As part of the plea agreement, Judge 
Brian Burgess of the District Court of 
Chittenden County also ordered Ramazani 
to write St. Michael’s a letter affirming 
that the college, in considering discipli- 
nary action, may treat his case as a convic- 
tion for domestic assault. In an interview 
on Monday, St. Michael’s College 
President Marc vanderHeyden told The 
Defender that “At this stage I’m not aware 


of any letter.” 

VanderHeyden said he first learned 
about the case the week of Feb. 16, but 
said he was not familiar enough with the 
case to comment specifically. 

“T am not particularly anxious to com- 
ment [on the case] since all I’ve learned 
now is all brand new to me,” he said. 

Bauer-Ramazani and Ramazani 
declined to comment on the case. 


The Case 


According to court documents on file 
at the Edward J. Costello Courthouse, the 
following sequence of events occurred: 

In a sworn statement, made on Oct. 
13, 1997, Bauer-Ramazani said the couple 
had a verbal argument about 7:45 p.m., 
Sunday, Oct. 12. 

The argument resumed around 11:30 
p.m. At one point, she said, he “grabbed 
my head and knocked it so hard against the 
wall that I saw the stars.” They scuffled 
and “He slapped me across the face so 
hard that my lip burst.” 

She barricaded herself in the TV room 
by pushing a couch in front of the door. 
After her husband went upstairs she called 
911. Williston police were dispatched at 
11:58 p.m. 

Ramazani was taken to the state 
police barracks in Williston, where he was 
served with a temporary relief from abuse 
order. The order prohibited him from any 
phone contact with Bauer-Ramazani and 
ordered him to stay 100 feet away from 
their home. By 3:30 a.m. he was lodged at 
the Chittenden Correctional Facility in 
South Burlington. 

In court later that day, Ramazani 
denied the charge that he caused bodily 
injury by striking his wife. He was 
released on $500 bond. 

Court records show that the $500 bail 
receipt is made out to Herbert Kessel, an 
economics professor at St. Michael’s. 

In a follow-up interview with police, 
Bauer-Ramazani acknowledged that her 
husband violated the restraining order by 
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phoning her from jail, court records state. 
She said he was scared and wanted her to 
get him out. The state used that phone call 
as the basis for a charge that he violated 
the restraining order. 


The Defense 


In January, Norman Blais, one of 
Ramazani’s lawyers, filed a motion in 
Vermont District Court asking for the case 
to be dismissed “in the interest of justice.” 
Blais said a conviction on these offenses 
“would have unduly harsh and punitive 
consequences for him (Ramazani).” 

The defense feared that a conviction 
on either of the two charges would have 
subjected Ramazani to deportation back to 
Iran under federal law, Blais said in court 
papers. 

Ramazani is in the United States on a 
valid alien visa but could be deported if he 
were convicted for “domestic violence, 
stalking or violation of a protective order,” 
Blais said. 

Ramazani’s conversion to Christianity 
“could pose serious consequences to him” 
if he were deported to Iran, Blais said. 

Deputy State’s Attorney Prosecutor 
Carolyn P. Hanson, who specializes in 
domestic violence cases, objected to dis- 
missing the case. In court papers she noted 
that Ramazani»“has: had ‘many years to 
seek counseling and treatment for his abu-: 
sive behavior before the state became 
involved and he has failed to do so.” 

In her January filing, Hanson said she 
was aware that Bauer-Ramazani intended 
to continue her relationship with 
Ramazani when the criminal charges were 
resolved. 

During a Feb. 3 hearing, District 
Judge James Crucitti said he would con- 
sider the dismissal request if there was a 
plan for treatment and counseling for 
Ramazani. Court records show that 
Hanson and Blais were in the process of 
negotiating a resolution. 

Those negotiations ended March 9 
with the plea agreement. 


The Resolution 


In a phone interview after last week’s 
court hearing, Hanson acknowledged that 
deportation was a major concern in the 
case for Ramazani, his wife and their 
daughter. 

“Tt was the victim’s perception that he 
could be deported. This decision (the plea 
agreement) addressed her concerns,” 
Hanson said. “She felt very strongly that 
this (the possible deportation) would be 
very detrimental and cause anxiety to her 
and her daughter.” 

The state is free to refile the assault 
charge if Ramazani violates probation or if 
he is charged again with assault during the 
next two and a half years. 

Under the agreement, the judge 
imposed a suspended six-to 12-month jail 
sentence and placed Ramazani on proba- 
tion until further order of the court. 

Ramazani must comply with 14 stan- 
dard conditions of probation which 
include: not being convicted of a new 
crime; reporting periodically to his proba- 
tion officer; living an “orderly and indus 
trious life;” and not engaging in “threaten 





Photo courtesy of the yearbook office 
Professor M. Reza Ramazani as pictured in 
the 1988 St. Michael’s College yearbook. 


ing, violent or assaultive behavior.” 
The court also imposed 10 special 
conditions on Ramazani. He must: 

eWrite a letter to St. Michael’s 
College affirming that his conviction 
“should be treated as one for domestic 
assault for purpose of any disciplinary 
action that may result from such a convic- 
tion.” A copy of the letter shall be given to 
his probation officer confirming that the 
letter was received. 

*Attend and complete the Domestic 
Abuse Education Program to the satisfac fac-. 
tion of his probation dtficee, 

eAdmit to the facts in the arresting 
police officer’s affidavit in the assault 
case. 

eAdmit past incidents of abuse on 
Christine Bauer-Ramazani and discuss 
those in his counseling program. 

*Refrain from residing with his wife 
until he completes the counseling pro- 
gram and then only with permission of his 
probation officer. 

*Refrain from harassing or abusing 
his wife. 

eComply with all Family Court 
orders. 

*Donate $500 to a battered women’s 
shelter. 

eDonate 200 hours to tutoring stu-— 
dents at the Boys and Girls Club. 

*Pay $17.50 in court costs. 


Education, Honors 


Ramazani earned his B.A. degree 
from Ghazvin College of Economics and 
Social Sciences, Iran, and his M.A. and 
Ph.D. from the University of Colorado at 
Boulder. 

At St. Michael’s he was promoted - 
from assistant professor in the economics 
department to associate in the fall of 1993. 
He is currently chair of the curriculum 
committee. 

Last spring, Ramazani received the 
Rev. Gerald Dupont Award at the senior 
brunch. The May 9 celebration preceded 
commencement. 

The award is given for “demonstrat- 
ing dedication to the ideas of courage, 
vision, devotion and faith which St. 
Michael’s was founded.” The award rec- 
ognized him for his outstanding contribu- 
tion to the college community. 
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Korean students struggle to stay at St. Michael’s 


Economic crisis in Asia ee cost of HUMIS in America to double for Asian students 


By Erin Murphy 
Senior Staff Writer 


If junior Hyun Ok “Jasmine” Min 
graduates from St. Michael’s in 1999 with 
the rest of her classmates, her degree will 
state her double major in art and account- 
ing. It will display her minor in French. 
What it will not show is the major role 
economics has played in her college edu- 
cation. 

Min, the only Korean student enrolled 
in the college’s mainstream undergraduate 
program, has been living off what savings 
she has left and has been tutoring math a 


“If I don’t pay my 
tuition by May, they 
said maybe I can’t 
come back. It would 
be my senior year. 
That would be 
horrible.” 


© Hyun Ok “Jasmine” Min, 
Junior 


few times a week to buy groceries and pay 
bills. But her tuition for this year remains 
unpaid. 

Min is one of about 50 students on 
campus from the Pacific Rim of Asia, 
where individual countries have recently 
been hit with a major economic crisis. 
Min’s home country is South Korea, 
where, in the span of a few months, the 
won has rapidly dropped to half its value 
against the U.S. dollar. 
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Due to the crisis, Korean students need 
twice as many Korean won to pay their 
tuition in the United States. 

“T used to get my tuition and spending 
money from my parents in Korea, but not 
anymore,” Min said. “It would be like 
having to pay $40,000 a year for college.” 

“My dad is a real estate developer, 
and people can’t pay him,” she said. “My 
parents worry so much. They told me 
things were really bad, so I said I would 
take care of it.” 

She applied for financial aid for this 
semester, but all of the money in the 
School of International Studies and 
International Undergraduate College’s 
$50,000 budget has been allotted for the 
school year. 

“The college has given me a tuition 
deferment, but if I don’t pay my tuition by 
May, they said maybe I can’t come back,” 
Min said. “It would be my senior year. 
That would be horrible. That’s what I’m 
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laundry 


Photo by Tiina Matikainen 
Jasmine Min may not afford to return to St. Michael’s next year. Her home country of 
South Korea is facing economic crisis causing the curency to drop to half its value. 


dealing with.” 

Director of Financial Aid Nelberta 
Lunde said that Min will be considered for 
financial aid next year, but the maximum 
amount she can receive from the college is 
$5,500. 

Like Min, St. Michael’s School of 
International Studies student (SIS) 
Yongsoon Park can no longer rely on his 
parents for tuition. 

“My dad owns an export company, 
and I think he’s going to lose everything,” 
said Park, who is also from South Korea. 
“T’ve applied for a job in the library or 
cafeteria and I’m studying hard to get a 
scholarship for next year. 

“T hope the Korean economy will be 
better,” he said. “If it gets worse than now, 
I think I will have to go back to Korea.” 

SIS has issued him a tuition defer- 
ment. 

“[SIS] said that I can pay when I can 


pay,” Park said. 





The presence of Asian students on 
campus is important to the college, said 
Richard Gamache, SIS assistant dean for 
special programs. 

In an effort to continue St. Michael’s 
relationship with students from Asia, Dean 
of SIS Bonnie Tangalos is currently trav- 
eling throughout Korea, Thailand, Japan 
and Taiwan to relay the college’s commit- 
ment to students from these countries. 

“Because of the economic downturn, 
many U.S. schools have turned away from 
students from the Pacific Rim, but we’re 
not doing that,’ Gamache said. “Bonnie is 
in Asia to promote St. Michael’s and also 
to meet our friends in those areas to show 
them that we are concerned about their cri- 
sis and that we are interested in continuing 
our relationship with them.” 

Gamache serves as the chair of the 
Financial Aid Committee for SIS. 

“When this downturn really took 
effect this past fall, we had unfortunately 
already awarded all of the money in our 
budget,” Gamache said. The financial aid 
budget for SIS is $50,000, he said. “We 
haven’t yet submitted budgets for the next 
fiscal year, but this situation could defi- 
nitely affect what we request. 

“Although not a large number, we 
have given tuition deferments this year,” 
he said. “St. Michael’s tries very hard to 
take care of its students.” 

SIS, which offers programs to interna- 
tional students ranging from four to 16 
weeks long, is also concerned about the 
possible withdrawal of some of their four 
and six-week groups. As of yet, four 
Japanese groups have confirmed that they 
will still be coming in the summer, three 
universities are uncertain and one group 
from Thailand has withdrawn until the 
economic situation improves. 

“We're hoping that things will get 
better,” Gamache said. “International stu- 
dents are very important to U.S. schools, 
prior to the downturn.” 
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High school students no longer take classes at St. Michael’s 
College abandons decade-old program due to increasing undergraduate enrollment 


By Ted Brady 
Staff Writer 


This spring St. Michael’s 
eliminated a decade-old high 
school program that allowed high 
school students to take classes at 
St. Michael’s. 

“We’re very disappointed,” 
said Ed Scott of the Burlington 
High School 
Department. “The program was 
good for the college and the stu- 
dents.” 

“Tt was different five years 
ago because there were extra 
seats,” said Arthur Hessler, asso- 
ciate dean of St. Michael’s. 

“We had more seats in intro- 
ductory classes,” Hessler said. 
He pointed out that with the col- 
lege’s enrollment increase to 
1,832, “We found that seats were 
really getting tight.” 

“They (high school students) 
were looking for a lot of courses 
that the freshmen needed to take 
the fall semester,” he said. 

The program allowed high 
school students to register before 
St. Michael’s students. Hessler 
explained that the high schools 
needed to know earlier than the 
college’s registration process 
allowed, so they were put in 


classes before St. Michael’s stu _., 
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dents registered. Hessler called 
that “grossly unfair.” 

High school students were 
only charged $100 per course 
compared to the thousands of 
dollars full-time students pay. 
Undergraduate part-time students 
pay $525 per credit. Full-time 
students taking over 12 credits 
pay a flat rate of $7,950, which is 
included in the cost of tuition. 

Hessler pointed out that 
money was not the issue. He said 
the school offered classes as a 
community service. 

“Tt’s a nice community ser- 


Photo by Tiina Matikainen 
South Burlington was one school that sent students to St. Michael’s. 


said Peter Tumulty of the philos 
ophy department. He has had 
high school students in his class- 
es. 

Anaka Nunnink, a graduate 
of Champlain Valley Union High 
School in Hinesburg, took a class 
with Tumulty. She currently 
attends Smith College. 

“This program was great 
because it enabled me to take 
classes in a field that interested 
me and were not offered at my 
high school,” Nunnink said. “It 
also let me get ahead in college. 
This gave me more time to take 


. vice the college can provide,” ;...,.other,classes of interest or mor 


A FrocG Is 
YouR HOMEWORK. 


advanced classes.” 

Scott said that although only 
a few students participated from 
Burlington High School, those 
that did benefited greatly. 
Students “exhausted” the high 
school’s capabilities. A college 
course at St. Michael’s allowed 
those students a challenge. 

Besides giving the students a 
great academic experience, 
Tumulty thought the high school 
students also benefited by being 
with college students, he said. 

Although Tumulty was in 
favor of the program, he agreed 
that the program was not fair. 

“That really can’t be 
allowed,” said Tumulty. He said 
that the St Michael’s students 
were paying the bills, therefore 
they should not need to worry 
about high school students taking 
their seats. 

Last spring, The University 
of Vermont canceled a similar 
program. Unlike St. Mchael’s, 
UVM did not struggle with avail- 
able seats. UVM’s decision was 
due to lack of interest and high 
financial burdens, said Enrique 
Corredera of the UVM public 
relations office. 

Other area colleges have not 
offered such programs. Mary 
Hulette 


_ assistant, ,registrar...at, 


Trinity College, said although it 
does not have a program for high 
school students, it has been dis- 
cussed. 

Hessler said that St. 
Michael’s = was__ considering 
restarting its high school pro- 
gram. However, he added, the 
program would be modified. He 
said instead of allowing pre-reg- 
istration, the program would be 
run on a “space available basis, 
only after St. Michael’s students 
had a chance.” 

“If we have seats for them 
they should be able to take 
them,” said sophomore Lael 
Croteau. She said it was impor- 
tant for the college to connect 
with area schools. 

“Tt is good to reach out to the 
community and provide students 
with opportunities,” said senior 
Dan Angelini. 

He also stated that it was a 
good advertisement for the 
school. 

Hessler said that the cost 
would most likely not increase. 
The important thing was that the 
injustices to St. Michael’s stu- 
dents would be limited, if not 
eliminated, Hessler said. 

“The important thing to me 
is that it would not take a seat 


les i ie said. 
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Student Life announces changes for room draw 
G. R. E. eel he housing moved; fewer students may be allowed to live off -campus 





Photo by Tiina Matikainen 


Next year G.R.E.A.T. housing students will be able to live in the 400 townhouses. 


By Bobby Gates 
Staff Writer 


Room draw has some changes this 
year, including the movement of 
G.R.E.A.T. (Growing Recognition of the 
Effects of Alcohol on Thinking) housing 
and adjustments to the off-campus and 
preferred housing lotteries. 

"I changed the system three years ago, 
and now everyone's been through it this 
way," said Molly Duesterhaus, assistant 
dean of students/associate director of resi- 
dence life. 

Before Tuesday, March 31, all under- 
classmen who live on campus will select 
housing. 


© “The ‘peripheral housifig selections  - 


and off-campus lottery was conducted on 
March 11. 
The Days Inn will not be used as a St. 
Michael's dorm next year. It was used as 
G.R.E.A.T. (alcohol free) housing this 


HOW DOES 
$800/WEEK EXTRA 


year under a one-year agreement with an 
option for a second year, which St. 
Michael's chose not to accept. 

Days Inn management said they 
would not mind having the students back 
next year if St. Michael's needed the room, 
under the same agreement. 

"Things went fine this year, it ran very 
smoothly," said Greg LeMay, general 
manager of the Days Inn. "If they came 
back I wouldn't have a problem, but we 
can always sell the rooms." 

"Days Inn worked out very well this 
year. In fact, many of the students who 
currently live there would love to return to 
the Days Inn again if it was an option,” 
said Megan Powers, coordinator of alco- 
hol education and’ programs. : 


“The SHOWA program, which brought — 


Japanese students to St. Michael's through 
a school in Boston, will not be returning 
next year. 

G.R.E.A.T. housing will use the six 


townhouses in the 400s formerly occupied 
by SHOWA students. 

"Due to the opening on campus in the 
400s, the decision was made to move 
G.R.E.A.T. Housing from the Days Inn to 
the 400s,” Powers said. 

It is still unclear whether fewer stu- 
dents will be allowed off campus this year. 
There is now a total of about 200 students 
off campus, including about 105 from last 
year's lottery. 

About 10 percent of St. Michael's stu- 
dents live off campus. 

"We are going to be much more con- 
servative early on than we were last year," 
Duesterhaus said. 

Although slightly fewer students may 
be allowed off campus this year, the total 
number will probably be close to previous 
years. These students might be finding out 
if they will be allowed later in the semes- 
ter than they have in the past. 

"Students will have a definite yes or 
no about off-campus by mid-July," 
Duesterhaus said. 

"In a broad range, I would say we will 
allow 60 to 90 students off campus for 
next year," Duesterhaus said. 

"We had 40 open beds to start the year 
and we were planning on six. Thirty- 
seven students did not let us know they 
were not coming back, or they told us just 
as school started." 

St. Michael's is a residential college. 
This means that full-time students who do 
not live with their parents must live on 
campus. "Exceptions may be made if 
space is not available on campus. In this 


“case, seniors will have priority,” according 


to the college catalogue. 

A plan to avoid so many open beds 
involves an increased deposit of $600 that 
was due on March 6. If students notify St. 


Michael's by June 30 that they do not plan 
on returning, they receive $300 of that 
deposit back. St. Michael's hopes this will 
provide students an incentive to inform the 
college of their plans for next year by this 
date. 

In the first week in July more off- 
campus spots will become available based 
upon the number of withdrawals, accord- 
ing to Duesterhaus. 

A modification has been made to the 
preferred housing lottery with the intro- 
duction of the preferred housing ticket, an 
idea that came about through the Student 
Association's representative to the room 
selection committee. 

The ticket is a yellow card that lists 
the name of four or six students that wish 
to live together in preferred housing next 
year, with each of their signatures and a 
contact person listed. 

Students who wish to have preferred 
housing in 1998-99 need to fill out a pre- 
ferred housing ticket after March 19 and 
return it to the Student Life office by 
March 24. 

In the past, groups planning to live 
together that had drawn more than one 
high number would often trade their num- 
ber with another group so that both groups 
would get favorable living arrangements 
Essentially, they were performing an ille- 
gal room switch, Duesterhaus said. 

The ticket confirms the groups and 
each member’s number to avoid these 
switches. 

Sophomore Whitney Widger lives in 
the Days Inn this year, but said she is hop- 
ing to live either in the townhouses or 
Hodson next year. 

She said the preferred housing lottery 
“gives everyone a fairer shot at what they 
want.” 


College to reduce the number of adjunct professors 
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The college plans to reduce 
the number of adjuncts next 
semester. 

However, Interm Vice 
Presient for Acadmic Affairs 
Robert Kenny said that reduction 


~ will not be more than the usual 
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flux in teaching patterns. 

St. Michael’s goal is to have 
“more courses taught by regular 
faculty members,” Kenny said. 

The establishment of an 
“optimal balanced _ student- 
teacher ratio,” is one of the rea- 
sons for the cut, Registrar John 
Sheehey said. 

The student-teacher ratio is 
14-1 and not expected to change 
next year, even with the reduc- 
tion, Kenny said. 

“High-quality instiutions try 
to use the minimum number of 
adjuncts,” Kenny said. 

He said the greater number 
of full-time professors reflects 
positively on the institution 
because they have the capacity to 
do more scholarship. 

“Adjunct faculty allows us 
to offer courses when the need 
exists without adding them to 
permanent faculty,” Sheehey 
said. 

Money is not the only or 
most important reason for the cut 


however, “It was one of the many 
factors evaluated in making deci- 
sions about the use of adjuncts,” 
Kenny said. 

The college needs to save 
the money and be more careful in 
terms of budget resources, he 
said. 

The college administration 
has no specific plans of what and 
how the cuts will be made, 
Sheehey said. 

Kenny explained that having 
adjunct professors is an econom- 
ic benefit for the school because 
they are only paid for the courses 
they teach. 

Full-time professors are paid 
not only for the courses they 
teach but for added responsibili- 
ties such as advising students. 

He said that the college hires 
adjuncts because many are pro- 
fessionals who bring in skills that 
full-time instructors don’t have 
as well as offer the school flexi- 
bility in terms of course schedul- 
ing. 

“All education institutions, 
including St. Mike’s, check and 
revise the use of adjunct faculty,” 
said President Marc 
vanderHeyden. 

In addition to the regular 
revision of the proper ratio of 
full-time professors to part-time 
professors, the cut of adjunct 
faculty is considered because the 


college wants to broaden stu- 
dents’ experiences by pushing 
them to go to other courses, 
Kenny said. 

“We are not a retail store,” 
Kenny said. “Our goal is to pur- 
sue the students directly and indi- 
rectly to choose other classes 
because we believe other classes 
are good for them.” 

However, the college will 
not remove the adjuncts where 
they fulfill the students’ needs, 
Sheehey said. 

Also, the college is consider- 
ing the possibility of converting 
some adjuncts into permanent 
positions Kenny said. 

The cut of adjunct profes- 
sors should not affect class 
sizes,Kenny said. If it does “the 
changes will be minor because 
we are not making great 
changes,” he said. 

Few adjuncts become full- 
time faculty members, Kenny 
said. He explained that many 
aren’t academically qualified to 
be full-time professors. 

The fine arts department, 
particularly dance classes, have 
already felt the impact of the 
reduction of adjuncts. 

Instead of teaching 12 hours 
of classes, dance instructors will 
be cut back to 10, said dance 
instructor Tanya Cimmoneti. 

“We have to give up two 


hours of classes,” she said. Two 
credit dance classes will be 
reduced to one credit again, she 
said. 

This semester there are 180 
students taking dance classes, 
and the fine arts department 
added an extra dance instructor 
to accomodate the increase in 
class size. 

The English department will 
also be affected. 

“The department has not had 
to cut any part-time professors 
yet; however, we have not been 
able to add anyone for the fall,” 
said Kerry Shea, chair of the 
English department. 

“We are offering a smaller 
number of upper-level courses 
than usual,” she said. 

Currently the department 
employs five part-time instruc- 
tors. 

The only way to cut adjunct 
taught courses is by limiting the 
numbers of majors in the depart- 
ment, said Jody Kenny, chair of 
the education department. 

“It would be difficult to 
raise the number of students in 
courses because many of our 
courses have a school-based 
component,” she said. 

Next year the department 
will have 13 courses taught by 
adjuncts, said Kenny, which is 
one less than this year. 
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Committee explores why students leave the college 


By Danielle Bergeron 
Staff Writer 





Characteristics of withdrawn students compared 
to current student body 


The most common reasons why students transfer from St. Michael’s 
are financial and health factors, course selectivity, family problems and 
lack of motivation, said Michael Samara, vice president for student 
affairs and dean of students. 

“Every student leaves for a personal reason, these reasons vary but 
there is always a personal reason attached to their decision,” said Molly 
Duesterhaus assistant dean of students/associate director of Student Life. 

A group of faculty, students and administration members began a 
Student Retention Committee in September. 

The purpose of the group is to analyze what the college is doing 
right and improve on the areas that are weak, Samara said. 

Sophomore Tracy Stevens was asked to join the committee for 
input as a student. 

“In the meetings we try to look at what St. Michael’s is doing well 
and expand on that to retain students,” Stevens said. 

Michael Ohler, director of sophomore development, said the reten- 
tion committee began because President Marc vanderHeyden wanted to 
raise the retention rate of students to 85 percent. 

Seventy-four percent of students who begin as freshmen remain at 
St. Michael’s until graduation. The national average of private institu- 
tion retention is 59 percent, Samara said. 

Last semester, 30 students withdrew from St. Michael’s, 25 took a 
leave of absence planning to return in one or two semesters, five left as 
a result of academic dismissal, 60 students are studying abroad and 15 
students transferred in, said John Sheehey, registrar and student retention 
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committee member. 


“A leave of absence is when a student chooses to take either one or 
two semesters off with the intention of returning to St. Michael’s,” 


Sheehey said. 


For the past three years, in addition to the freshman class that begins 
in September, the college had students on a waiting list to begin classes 


in January. 


This year, the freshman class was full and students on the waiting 


list were not accepted, Duesterhaus said. 


“In all the students that I have talked with that decided to transfer I 
have never found one student say they left because they hated it here,” 


Ohler said. 


The student retention rate is average compared to previous years, 
Duesterhaus said. “Students seem to be more content, comfortable and 


have more energy. 


“It has been a really positive year,” Duesterhaus said. 


Withdrawn Students Receivina Financial Aid 


Charts compiled by John Sheehey 





Education majors cash in on shortage of teachers 
Professors still stress that the job market will remain competitive 


Nick LeBel 
Staff Writer 


One out of every nine students, or about 11 percent 
of the student body at St. Michael's, are either elemen- 
tary education or secondary education majors, according 
to Jody Kenny, chair of St. Michael’s education depart- 
ment. 

An estimated 2 million teaching positions will be 
open in the next decade as teachers from the baby boomer 
generation retire. In his State of the Union address, 
President Bill Clinton stated his intention to open new 
schools all over the country and create new jobs for edu- 
cators. 

Clinton intends to institute policies of deferring col- 
lege loans for those who teach in underprivileged areas 
and to increase scholarships for education majors to fos- 
ter interest in the education profession. 

However, senior April Kendrick said, "I've been 
hearing about (increased teaching positions) for a long 





time, but I'll believe it when I see it." 

Over the past few weeks, The Burlington Free Press 
has had advertisements for many teachers. 

"This is very early for positions to be available," 
Kenny said. "Usually ads are posted in April." 

Education Professor Judith Hillman agrees this is 
early for new positions to be opening. "There are quality 
positions opening now and for those teachers with the 
qualifications the positions are out there,” Hillman said. 

Although there are more positions opening all over 
the country, there is no guarantee that recent graduates 
will immediately be offered a position, Hilman said. 

"There is still a backing of teachers who haven't got- 
ten a job in the last five to 15 years. The job market will 
still be very competitive," Hillman said. 

According to Hillman and Kenny, the major increase 
in teaching jobs will be in the West and Southwest, not in 
New England. 

However New England will still have available posi- 
tions, particularly in areas around Boston. 

"We have had five or six education majors go to New 


Orleans in the past few years to take positions," Kenny 
said. 

According to Bob McNamara, director of policy, 
planning and development for the Vermont Department of 
Education, Vermont has an annual student growth of only 
1 to 2 percent annually. So the need for teachers is not as 
great in Vermont. Also, McNamara said that the retire- 
ment rate for Vermont's teachers is much lower than in — 
other states. Sh : 

Vermont also has the lowest average class size in the ; 
country at 18 students, so there is no need for new teach- — 
ers to be hired to offset large classes, McNamara said. 

California, however, with an average class size of 35 — 
to 37 students, is in the process of hiring more teachers to 
reduce class sizes, he said. ‘ f 

Education majors at St. Michael’s must have a sec- — 
ond major, and must maintain a cumulative GPA of 2.7 © 
or above. 

"It's really hard to have a double major, but once we 
graduate, we're already licensed to teach in 28 states," 
said senior Nichole Warren. 
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Students’ concerns 
voiced at open forum 


A big part of the image of St. Michael’s College is the idea 
that it is a small school where personal attention is given to every- 
one; it is a place where everyone’s voice should be able to be 
heard. 

Take a closer look and you will see that although students 
may be allowed to speak their minds, many feel that the college is 
not as open to discussion as it should be. 

The bottom line is that students don’t feel they are being 
heard. 

The administration claims it is willing to sit down and talk to 
every student who has something to talk about. However, the 
administration did not seem to take proposals drafted by the senior 
class seriously. Students have had to deal with roadblocks and 
unreasonable answers. 

Senior class officers tried to get the administration to allow 
students to stay on campus the night of graduation. The adminis- 
tration said no. When the administration canceled the Parents’ 
Weekend Dance, the class officers decided to sponsor a dance off- 
campus. But when the officers tried to advertise the dance, the 
adminstration told them they couldn’t. And when they tried to 
bring the beer tent back to P-Day this year, the administration said 
there was no way it would be possible. 

But the senior class officers were not willing to sit back and 
accept the constant rejections to their reasonable ideas. 

Instead, they are standing up for their constituents and calling 
the administration’s bluff when they are not taken seriously. The 
administration asks for the students to act like responsible adults. 
But how responsibly are the students being treated? 

The open forum held Thursday proved that many students are 
upset with the decisions the administration has made. Students 
asked when their input was included in the decision-making pro- 
cedures. 

The forum served as a proper medium in which students and 
administrators could ask questions and discuss decisions that had 
been made. 

It was an excellent exercise of the First Amendment and the 
pumber of those, in attendence’ proved that students do care. 

- The issue isn’t that students were asking for a beer tent or a 
dance, but for answers as to why their input was deemed unness- 
esary. 

The packed auditorium of the McCarthy Arts Center should 
dispel the notion that college students are passive individuals only 
interested with partying; slackers who believe that there is no hope 
for change. 

Freedom of speech is the First Amendment and there is a 
respectful way to exercise the right it gives us. Even a radical 
statement can be respectful as long as it provides information and 
allows fair and adequate time for reponses and feedback. The 
forum seemed to be a fair and accurate way to allow all sides of 
the story to be heard. 

We hope the underclassmen will benefit from the enthusiasm 
and concern of the senior class. Regardless of the outcome of the 
forum, no one can say that the students didn’t try or that they did- 
n’t care. 

Thanks to the aguments of the students at the forum, the 
senior class will now be allowed to advertise for the off-campus 
Parents’ Weekend Dance. However, there will still be no beer tent 
on P-Day. Students will still not be allowed to stay on campus the 
night of graduation and Julian Bond will not be gracing the cam- 
pus with his presence on May 10. 






The Defender 


mission statement 


The Defender and The Defender Online are the student-run 
newspapers at St. Michael’s College. Our purpose is to report the 
issues, events people and interests of the campus community. We 
have a responsibility to our readers to do this in a fair and accu- 
rate manner. - 

Although gur primary focus is on the students, we hope to 
provide all readers with a window to the entire college communi- 
ty. ; 
It is our duty to both inform and entertain our readers. As staff 
members and as students, we hope this will provide us with a 
rewarding educational experience. The Defender functions both 
as a news room and as a class, giving student reporters and editors 
an opportunity to further develop skills in journalism. 

We welcome constructive criticism of articles, peer involve- 
ment and reader contributions. 
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Student Association meetings 
allow for opinions to be aired 


On Thursday, March 12, the 
Class of 1998 sponsored on Open 
Forum to give students, most 
specifically, seniors, a chance to 
express their views on a number 
of issues which they deemed 
important. As a first-year student 
[ attended the forum, not intend- 
ing to speak, but to listen so as to 
gain a greater awareness of the 
issues facing this college. 

I do not want to address any 
of the specifics of the meeting 
but rather, the meeting itself. I 
feel that both the officers of the 
Class of 1998 and the administra- 
tion deserve a great amount of 
credit for coming together to 
address their mutual concerns. 

What is unfortunate is that in 


order for this Open Forum to 
occur, there needed to be four 
important issues which had 
reached the boiling point. 

While the Open Forum was a 
positive way to attempt to resolve 
these differences, it is my hope 
that in the future such an event 
will not be necessary. 

It occurs to me that we have 
an open forum on this campus 
every week. This forum is held 
on Tuesday nights at 7 p.m. in 
Cheray 101 and it is the weekly 
Student Association meeting. I 
feel that this is a good opportuni- 
ty to urge all students not too let 
their opinions or frustrations 
build up, but to come to the S.A. 
meetings and express these 


thoughts. If you cannot attend the 
meetings, seek out your S.A. rep- 
resentative and tell him/her what- 
ever you are thinking about any 
and every aspect of life at St. 
Michael’s. 

We have on this campus both 
an administration and a student 
government organization which 
are ready and willing to listen to 
your concerns and ideas and 
work with you to propel this col- 
lege into the future. I urge you to 
use these resources and to speak 
out all the time, not just when an 
issue comes to the boiling point. 


Thank you. 
eMatthew DeSorgher, 
Class of 2001 


Commencement speaker doesn’t 
best represent college community 


I wish to express my con- 
cerns with the selection of the 
commencement speaker. I feel 
Paula Brownlee does not repre- 
sent this year’s theme of celebrat- 
ing diversity. 

I think the senior class 
deserved a speaker who works in 
an, organization of diversity. ; 


Quote of the week: 


Seniors should have a better rep- 
resentative that will educate them 
about the differences that exist in 
the world today. 

I applaud the efforts of 
Meredith Beaton, Shannon 


Green, Paul Leduc and other 
seniors who worked hard to find 
a quality speaker. I think the 


administration has to do a better 
job of working with and listening 
to the students. 

I feel if there was_ better 
communications, we would have 
a speaker that best represents the 
St. Michael’s community. 


Jon DeForge, Class of 1998. 





‘In the United States, the risk is not to disclose 
something. The risk is that we become cowards 
and afraid to disclose things.” 


eMichael Bloomberg 


Bloomberg Business News publisher, 1996 


Letter to the editor policy: 


All letters to the editor must be submitted by noon on Fridays. Name, telephone number and place 


of residence or student class year must be attached to the letter. 
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FEATURES 





TALE OF MYSTERY AND 


By Scott Sonia 
Features Editor 


Fine arts professor Kirk Everist is the director of his first St. 
Michael’s production in the spring mainstage play, “Lady from the 
Sea,” which opens tonight. 

The play is part of the calendar for the Spring Celebration of 
Women at St. Michael’s, 

Written by Ibsen in 1888, the play creates a realistic representation 
of the complications of marriage for Ellida Wangel in a world of fan- 
tastic beings and legends. Ellida is a woman pushed to the edge of her 
community due to her strange habits and her mysterious past in which 
she was raised in a lighthouse. Part of that past included a secret mar- 
riage to a sailor reported lost at sea. The sailor returns, demanding that 
Ellida join him in a life at sea. The twist forces Ellida to choose 
between her life with her husband Dr. Wangel and her romantic and 
mysterious past. 

Sophomore Amy Drown portrays Ellida Wangel in her struggle for 
freedom, power and an understanding of herself. Ellida’s husband, Dr. 
Wangel, is played by junior Peter Sampieri. 

The play will take place Wednesday through Saturday at 8 p.m. in 
the McCarthy Arts Theatre. The show is free and open to the public. 





Photos by Tiina Matikainen and Debra Gorgos 





Above: Arnholm, 
played by Ben Bishop has 
a drink with Dr. Wangel, 
played by Peter Sampieri. 
Top right: Ellida 
Wangel, played by Amy 
Drown, with the stranger, 
played by Phil 
Gambarella. Far right: 
Gambarella wields a gun 
as Drown and Sampieri 
cower. Right: Drown 
surrounded by hooded 
cast members. 
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FEATURES 
KOMANCE DY THE SEA 





Above: Lyngstrand, played 
by James McNamara casts 


off w 


ith Hilda Wangel, 


played by Stephanie 


Ben 


Kennedy. Far Right 


hop as Armholm. 


Lower 


1S 


B 


right: Kennedy 





and Bolette Wangel, played 


oT 


the entire cast and crew. 


by Ellen Naughter. Below 
Right: Drown and 





1er1. 


Samp: 
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Dr. George Olgyay to retire after next semester 
Poltical science dele: will step down in December after 37 years 





By Abigail Hartshorn 
Staff Writer 


Thirty-seven years ago, St. Michael’s 
campus looked very different. The quad 
dorms were in place, as was Jeanmarie, 
Founders Hall and Cheray, but the campus 
mostly consisted of temporary structures. 
The structures were leftover military bar- 
racks which the college purchased for a 
dollar and moved from Camp Johnson. © 


‘In all that time, oné thing that never 


changed was Dr. George Olgyay’s place as 
political science professor. 

Even that constant will finally change 
when Olgyay retires from teaching this 


you are learning without realizing it. That 


me is the true art of a professor.” 


| Professor Olgyay,” 


December. 

Olgyay said he is looking forward to 
retirement for the freedom it will bring. 

“T am not leaving with bitter memo- 
ries, or a bitter taste in my mouth,” Olgyay 
said. “This place has been good to me. 
And I think I have been good to this 
place.” 

Students agree that Olgyay has been 
very good to St. Michael’s. 

“He is almost like a wise grandfather 


‘telling y you a great story about the’ way it 


used to be and the way it is now,” said 
senior Maureen Coots. “For 50 minutes 
each day he has a great story to tell and the 
best thing is that his stories are real and 


} and I have never regretted it,” 


Political science professor Kristin 
Novotny remembers learning of Olgyay’s 
popularity with students during her first 
year of teaching at St. Michael’s. 

“My first day on the St. Michael’s 
campus, I had to enter a classroom and 
face 30 students who had registered to take 
‘Intro to Western Political Thought’ with 
Novotny said. “You 
should have seen their faces when I 


7 entered the room. It took students a while 
3 to recover from their disapointment, if 
j indeed they have.” 


Since an early age, Olgyay remem- 


i bers that he was interested in books and 
) human affairs in general. He calls himself 
j a half-baked historian. His path towards 


teaching seemed inevitable. 

“Academic life was sort of a given 
Olgyay said. 
Olgyay is originally from Hungary. 


Phot by Tifa Matikeaiiien He left in 1945 with his mother and grand- 


Dr. George Olgyay began teaching at St. Michael’s while John F. Kennedy was president. 


parents after the end of World War Il, 
which claimed the life of his father. They 
moved to Germany where he studied at the 
University of Munich. 

Olgyay moved to the United States in 
1950 and was drafted into the U.S. Army a 
year later. When he left the army in 1953, 
he was available for the G.I. Bill which 
allowed him to federally finance his uni- 
versity studies. He received his masters at 
Columbia University and his doctorate at 
the University of Notre Dame. 


aoe An the, summer. of. 1961,  Olgyay, ; 


applied fora position at St. Michael's and__. 


was accepted. At that time there was only 
one other professor in the political science 
department. He remembers the school had 
a highly structured curriculum in those 


Time restraints continue in labs 


‘" 


days. Most courses were offered for a full 
year, rather than by semester and students’ 
senior seminar was a final cap to his or her 
four years of study. 

Today, Olgyay said he is happy with 
the structure of St. Michael’s. 

“I do believe we serve our students 
quite well in our educational endeavors,” 
Olgyay said. “This is a good college.” 

He added that he would like to see 
more emphasis on other cultures in St. 
Michael’s future, but is happy with the lan- 
guage requirement. 

“I do not believe someone is truly 
educated in a monolingual fashion,” 
Olgyay said. “In other words, I would like 
to broaden the horizons of young 
Americans.” 

“never believed that learning is fun. 
That’s a myth,’ Olgyay said. “I always 
found learning to be hard labor. Knowing 
is fun. A big difference.” 





Photo courtesy of yearbook office 
Professor Olgyay in 1964. 


By Laurie McDowell 
Staff Writer 


As the clock strikes 2 a.m. your 
eyes begin to glaze over and your fin- 
gers move robotically across the key- 
board. You have one page left to type. 
Just as your mind starts working again, 
security opens the door and tells you to 
leave. 

“IT had a paper due the next day,” 
said sophomore Kelly Hayes. “At 2 
a.m. security came in, locked the door 
and told us to leave. He stood there and 
waited for us to log off.” 

The officer told Hayes to wake up 
the next morning at 6 a.m. and finish, 
she said. 

“You lose your train of thought 





Defender file photo 
Students will still have to deal with security if they refuse to leave computer labs. 


when they interrupt you and you have 
to start all over in the morning, it leads 
to poor quality of work,” Hayes said. 

Recently security has had prob- 
lems with students unwilling to leave 
the labs. 

Students like Hayes cite the fact 
that many of the labs are closed during 
the day for classes, forcing work to be 
done later at night. 

Director of Library and 
Information Services Patricia Suozzi 
said she is aware of this sentiment and 
does not schedule classes in St. 
Edmund’s room 204 and the two library 
labs, all of which close at 11 p.m. 

The three labs located in Jeanmarie 
are open until 2 a.m. 

“We close the labs in St. Edmund’s 


earlier to facilitate the cleaning and the 
security of the complex,” said security 
director Peter Soons. “Don’t expect it 
to change. We don’t feel there’s a 
need.” 

In the past, the complex including 
the Cheray Science building, Jeanmarie 
and St. Edmund’s Halls were open 24 
hours. Now the labs are only open 24 
hours during exam weeks. 

When compared to neighboring 
schools, students may rethink their 
complaints. Students at Trinity College 
have until 11 p.m. Monday through 
Thursday to use the computers. On 
Fridays, the lab closes at 5 p.m. and 
doesn’t open until noon Saturday. 

Champlain College’s labs are open 
until midnight Monday through 
Thursday, but close at 5 p.m. on Friday, 
6 p.m. on Saturday, and 10 p.m. on 
Sunday. Some of the labs don’t open 
until noon. 

During exam weeks, while St. 
Michael’s labs are open all hours, 
Trinity’s increase to midnight and 
Champlain’s stay the same. 

There have been instances at St. 
Michael’s when security has made 
exceptions, Soons said. 

“If professors give us a list of peo- 
ple who need to stay later and finish 
projects then we let them, Soons said. 
We'll lock the doors so no one else can 
get in but those students can leave 
when they are finished. They are 
responisble for the building while 
there.” 


Campus ministry 
receives award 


By Tim Donehower 
Staff Writer 


The Chittenden Emergency Food Shelf hon- 
ored the St. Michael’s Office of Campus Ministry 
Feb. 23 with the second annual Ben Blood Anti- 
Hunger Award for its Operation Food Shelf pro- 
gram. 

“Operation Food Shelf at St. Michael’s i is the 
biggest source of funding for the (Burlington) 
Food Shelf after the United Way,” said director of 
the Chittenden Emergency Food Shelf SP 
Hines. 

Operation Food Shelf has raised more than 
$500,000 over its 11-year history, Hines said. In 
the last two years, the program raised over 
$100,000. 

The money is raised through advertisements 
in the Burlington Free Press and contact with 
longtime contributors. 

Campus Ministry Secretary Sherry Mahady, 
along with St. Michael’s work study students 
mailed out 1,200 letters to former contributors. 

“Roughly 75 different students have worked 
on the project over the years,” Mahady said. 

“It makes me feel good knowing that we’re 
helping the community,” said senior Mary 
Greenvall, who has worked with campus min- 
istry for four years. 

The Ben Blood was named after a 
Burlington man who founded the Chittenden 
Emergency Food Shelf in 1978. Today, the 
Chittenden Food Shelf serves more than 3,200 
meals in its dining room each month. It also 
gives 1,300 households an emergency three-day 
supply of groceries. 
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Walk, talk and drive with personality 





Owner Andrew Doherty (left) and friends sitting on his Grand Prix. 


By Matt Kuerth 
Staff Writer 


Like pets, clothes and hous- 
es, cars can say a lot about peo- 
ple. 

In the confines of the St. 
Michael’s campus, cars are as 
diverse in personality as the peo- 

ewho.drive them. 

There are 2,101 unique vehi- 

cles registered to students at St. 
Michael's. Some are expensive, 
some are cheap, some are new, 
some are old. 

Alumni Hall Resident 
Director Jeff Vincent's 1976 
Datsun “Honey Bee” is a throw- 
back to the era of leisure suits and 
disco balls. 


eentnwe. 


es 


Photo by Matt Kuerth 


"The people were trippin' 
when they designed it." he said. 

The “Honey Bee” is yellow 
with black accents, much like a 
bumblebee. Vincent's 22-year-old 
car is starting to rust now, 
prompting him to consider a 
makeover and some Bondo this 
summer. 

Amazingly, Vincent is the 
second owner of this classic car. 
He bought it in Colorado for 
$400, and traveled through the 
United States to Vermont with 
everything he owned. 

You can't help but notice 
sophomore Chris Ryan's Buick 
Century. He inherited it from his 
grandfather, who couldn’t drive it 
anymore. He needed a way to 
change it from his grandfather’s 


Tuesday, March 24 at 7:30 pm 


Characterized by glorious costumes and pageantry, stylized acting, 

and incredible make-up and masks, Perking Opera is the most 

influential of all Chinese performing arts. The 50-member troupe presents “opera” 
Peking-style, action-packed with precise high-speed acrobatics, music, dance, juggling, 


sword throwing, martial arts, and pantomime. 


Sponsored by | VNB With Media Support from 











ell 
Photo 


y Matt Kuerth 





Alumni Hall RD Jeff Vincent’s “Honey Bee” sits in Alliot parking lot. 


car to his own car. 

"It was already boring," 
Ryan said. "It needed some 
spice." 

To add the spice, Ryan paint- 
ed the Century “California 
Orange.” 

Ryan’s is not the only bright 
orange car on campus. Another 
is a 1973 Super Beetle owned by 
sophomore Tony Karlowicz. 
Karlowicz knows a lot about 
Beetles, a typical trait of VW bug 
owners. He bought the car for 
$300, restored it and, like Ryan, 
painted it bright orange. He has 
almost $5,000 and plenty of 
memories invested in the car. 

His fondest memory came 
one Halloween day when he 
decided to dress up his car 
instead of himself. Karlowicz 
opened up the sunroof and stuck 
a log in it, so the car looked like a 
giant pumpkin. Karlowicz 
thought it was funny, but the state 
trooper who pulled him over did 


not. The trooper lectured 
Karlowicz on the hazard of a log 
accidently falling into the road. 

There are cars that take 
money to help them run and there 
are those that don’t run much at 
all. 

Andrew Doherty said his 
black 1984 Pontiac Grand Prix is 
on its last legs. Everything leaks 
and it smells bad when the gas- 
hungry V6 runs. 

He said he is waiting for it to 
die. 

The big car eats a lot of gas, 
and has arbitrarily stopped run- 
ning in the past, but it comes in 
handy in his home state of 
Massachusetts where driving 
seems like a contact sport. He 
said he is able to wrestle his way 
through the thickest traffic. 

Some students are lucky 
enough to be driving cars that are 
far from their last legs, cars that 
both look nice and drive nice. 

Freshman Erik Larsson's 


white Volkswagen Corrado was a 
birthday present when he turned 
16. Larsson says that the car 
turns heads wherever he goes. 

"Lots of people talk about 
it," he said. "It's crazy." 

Freshman John O'Connor 
drives his family’s sparkling new 
1998 Ford Explorer. This is 
O'Connor's second family 
Explorer, which they use to trek 
to the ski slopes. He said he gets 
to drive it on campus. 

Other people with four- 
wheel-drive vehicles have their 
own ideas about the truck’s pur- 
pose. 

Senior Ken Weihe has a 
1976 black Toyota Land Cruiser 
that he uses for off-roading, as 
well as transportation around 
town. 

The top of Weihe's truck 
comes off for the summer, which 
is especially useful for Kaiser, the 
Siberian Husky that sometimes 
accompanies him on errands. 

"He likes to go for rides," 
Weihe said. 

For President 
vanderHeyden, a good-old reli- 
able Honda gets the job done. He 
said he swears by Hondas for all 
of the attributes they are known 
for: great gas mileage, excellent 
reliability and comfort. 

It is his third Honda that he 
has owned, but he uses it only for 
college business. It is serviced on 
campus, along with the rest of the 
St. Michael's fleet vehicles. 
VanderHeyden's wife drives a 
1996 Honda Civic. 





ON THEIR WAY TO THE TOP 


If you didn't sign up 
for ROTC as a freshman 
or sophomore, you can 
catch up this summer by 
attending Army ROTC 
Camp Challenge, a paid 
five-week course in 
leadership. NE 

Apply now! You'll 


qo 


Br next fall. 
a5 
ARMY ROTC 


develop the leadership 
skills and self-confi- 
dence you need to 
succeed in college and 
beyond. And you may 
qualify for advanced 
officer training when 
you return to campus 


THE SMARTEST COLLEGE COURSE YOU CAN TAKE 


Find out more. 


Call UVM Army ROTC at (802) 656-2966 


128 University Heights, UVM campus. 


Or stop by the offices at 
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Who would you like to see speak at graduation and why? 


“President Clinton, 
because he can show St. 
Michael’s about ethical 

and unethical issues.” 
e¢LaVar Williams, 
junior 


“Albie DeFranzo, because 
he lives in the mountains. 
He’s a mountain man.” 
«Brent Courchene, 
freshman 





By Sayehie ShiGces erin Inletdnenweyy 


So I look at the stars a lot. Sometimes I see visions and some- _ 
times I can’t even see the Big Dipper. Take what you wish from 
my advice and go forth more poate ae pe : 


ARIES (March 21-April 19) — 
So, you’ve been hung up on coniahingisomecte nicly, Pedtaps it is 
turning into some psycho-obsessive past time for you. In truth, you 
just need to let it go. Remember, it’s the 90s, the age of caller ID. 
TAURUS (April 20-May 20) 
St. Patty’s Day was good for you. To keep the luck of the Irish going 
(even if you’re 100% Italian) go find a green field and search for a 
four leaf clover. Can’t find one? Then ee some uber om Luck 
just an illusion anyway. 
GEMINI (May 21-June 21) S 
So, you prance around thinking you're a gem (you know 
stone). Admittedly that special someone of yours thinks 
some of your glitter this week and go, act 
shine like the diamond you are. 
CANCER (June 22-July 22) 
So, that winking trick Ben suggested last week either mee up your 
contacts or made your mascara all clumpy. Try something a little 
more suave in the love department. How about reciting lines of poet- 
ry you didn’t write? 
LEO uly 23-Aug. 22) 
OK, you’ ve started to get a little freaky about the order i in your life. 
Maybe you're a little concerned about life’s little uncertainties. But 
seriously, there can be comfort in chaos. I dare you to throw a oe of 
clothes in the air and then trample on them. 
VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 
So tell me whatcha want, whatcha really, really wane ! Hey spicy 
Virgo stop leting time tick by you. That sweater you've been eyeing, 
that s.o. who’s been lying, that hair you’ve been dying can ail wore 
out the way you want-- just speak up. : 
LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 
Lately you’ve been electronic king/queen. You’ve beat: taciding 
email with vengeance and surfing that web. Just remember Libra, 
don’t be hasty when dishing out the ileiar: info. You woulda’ t Want 
to get caught in the undertow. 
SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Noy. 21) — 
Uh-oh. You've been a little forgetful this past week. Try investing i in 
a datebook so when you think you might forget something you can 
write it down in pen for the wrong time and then Say to es aes 
“Look! You said it was tomorrow at six!” 
SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 
OK, you’ ve been looking to the Magic 8-Ball lately to find | answers 
to those vital life questions. Really, Sagi, start making your own des- 
tiny. Good friends and wealth await confident people (but I am will- 
ing to hook you up with one of my psycho - I mean psychic - ~ friends. 
CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 
OK, TV addict. Now is not the time to sacrifice your college educa- 
tion for the likes of Jerry and Loveline’s Dr. Drew (even if he is a doc- 
tor). Memorizing the Z section of the dictionary does make you a 
shoe-in for Jeopardy. Cracks those books, Cap. Reruns will be on in 
the summer. 
AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 
You need a little caution this week. Work on who you're dishing those 
innermost thoughts or feelings to. Keep your eyes open to the steel 
wool that might rub you the wrong way. 
PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20) 
The stars are really fuzzy tonight, and the future seems in a haze for 
you. I'd say you should be on the look out for some turning points in 
your life. Change Jpn the hostten. (ann Wages iuena nk oes 
theme). 




















“JT think it should be who- 
ever the seniors want, 
considering its their gradu- 
ation. Or we could get 
Richard Simmons.” 
eLaurie McDowell, 


sophomore 


“Matt Damon should be 
the graduation speaker 
because he’s a prime exam- 
ple of becoming successful 
when you’re still only in 


your 20s.” 


¢Sylvia Kirsch, 


junior 





“T’d like to see Wilbur 
Hernandez, a professor 
from the University of El 
Salvador because he’s a 
great speaker and could 
teach St. Michael’s a lot. “ 
*Nilisent Dominguez, 
junior 


“I'd like to see Ben and 
Jerry because of what 
they’ve done and how 

much they’ve given back to 
society.” 
¢Jonah Goldstein, 
freshman 


New movie ‘Hush’ should not 
be Kept quiet, reviewer says 


y Melissa 
Guest Columnist 


The lesson learned from 
watching the TriStar movie Hush 


is to.get to know a-family very. ~ 


well before you marry into it. 
This knowledge could save you a 
lot of pain, fear and in this par- 
ticular case, even your life. 

Hush begins with Jackson, 
played by Johnathon Schaech, 
taking his girlfriend Helen, 
played by Gwyneth Paltrow, 


home to meet his mother, 
Martha, portrayed by Jessica 
Lange. 


Why Jackson can’t take 
Helen home to meet his father is 
a whole other story. This is all 
fine and well at first because 
“home” happens to be a mansion 
in the beautiful countryside and 
Helen is much in need of a moth- 
er figure in her life because she 
has been an orphan since age 
five. However, we soon learn 
that, to mom, there is only 


Crossword! 


Answers 





enough room for one woman in 
son Jackson’s life, and it isn’t 
Helen. 

Martha, perfectly portrayed 
by Lange, seems to have a rather 
unhealthy attachment to her son. 
To get the naive Jackson to move 
back home from New York City, 
Martha creates an elaborate plot 
full of lies, deceit, muggings and 
plans of murder. 

Her scheme works. Helen 
gets pregnant, which Martha has 
something to do with oddly 
enough and after getting married, 
Helen and Jackson decide to 
leave the city and move home to 
live. with Martha, __ 39 
“Once they move into 
Martha’s domain, Helen realizes 
she has a mother-in-law from 
hell because she figures out what 
Martha has in store for her, 
which is not good news for 
Helen. 

Once Martha knows that 
Helen is onto her evil ways, 
things get a little nasty. Martha’s 
loving mother-in-law image 
completely vanishes, and unfor- 
tunately for Helen, Martha’s 
true, psychotic nature shines 
through. To make matters worse, 
Jackson is conveniently away for 
the night when Helen makes her 
discoveries about her mother-in- 
law, and as you can probably 
guess, Martha wants to make 
sure that Helen will not live to 
tell about them. Luckily for 
Helen, Martha does not get her 


ii 


way, despite some close calls. 

If you are a person who likes 
drama and_ suspense-thrillers 
rolled into one, I highly recom- 
mend Hush to you. It is the kind 
of movie that keeps you actively 
involved and on the edge of your 
seat because of the things the 
demented character played by 
Lange does. 

So, if Hush sounds like your 
type of film, go see it! It may not 
have the same fame and notoriety 
as the other recently released 
films, but it is a movie that 
should not be missed. Besides, 
the ending alone is definitely 


_ worth the time. and the money. ,, 





Photo courtesy of 

www.cinemal.com/movies98/hush 
Gwyneth Paltrow plays the role 

of Helen in the new movie Hush. 
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New Zealand equals new adventures for SMC senior 


By Anna Patnode 
Guest Columnist 


As I sit through lectures, dutifully 
writing down notes and looking outside at 
the frigid weather, it is difficult for me to 
imagine that exactly one year ago I was 
trekking through a New Zealand rainforest 
on my way to the top of a volcano, swim- 
ming with dolphins in the Pacific Ocean or 
black water rafting through Waitomo 
caves. My semester abroad in New 
Zealand was filled with incredible diversi- 
ty in both the environment and the culture 
and is, by far, the most important experi- 
ence I’ve had since I’ve been to St. 
Michael’s. 

One of the most amazing aspects of 
New Zealand is that it contains just about 
every kind of environment possible 
between the North and the South Islands, 
from the rugged Southern Alps to the 
Pacific Ocean and from geysers and boil- 
ing mud pools to glaciers. Anyone who has 
been to a geo-thermal area knows exactly 
what I mean when I say the smell of sulfur 
followed me around for weeks, even after 
I soaked in the mineral springs for hours 
under the stars. 

As part of my course work, a group of 
14 other Americans and myself traveled 
across the country to study the natural 
environment. I had the chance to watch 
yellow-eyed penguins, the rarest in the 
world, hobble to their burrows after a long 
day at sea as fur seals and sea lions basked 
on rocky cliffs and sandy beaches. I 
watched in’ awe‘as’a Royal Albatross flew 


by with its impressive 10-foot wing span at 


‘Faiora Head, the only mainland location 
where it breeds. 

As part of my research, I found myself 
deep in the heart of the native bush, cap- 
turing kiwi birds to put transmitters on 
them since they are endangered and in 


Bu’ Ho- alternative acid 
jazz. 9 p.m. $4, 865- 
4563 


SMC; Bernice Sandler 
~ will conduct a day-long 
“series of workshops on 

gender issues. 654-2533 


SMC: Lady from the 
Sea, Henrik Ibsen’s 
play. 8 p.m., McCarthy 
Arts Center. Free admis- 
sion. 654-2535 


THURSDAY 


Club Metronome: 
Wide Wail. 9 p.m. 
$3, 865-4563 


need of protection before they become 
extinct in the next forty years. By actually 
living what I was learning through my 
experiences in New Zealand, I gained 
more knowledge about myself and about 
what the world is like than I ever would 
have in a classroom. 

New Zealand’s diversity is not limited 
to its natural environment, and I thus 
found myself in a world very different 
from my own. Although kiwis (a slang 
term for New Zealanders named after the 
bird, not the fruit) speak English, I often 
struggled to understand what they were 
saying because of their thick accents and 
different phrases like being “keen on going 
to the pub with a heap of my 
mates...choice!”’ I really didn’t stick out as 
being an American until I opened my 


mouth to say anything. When they real- 
ized I was American, New Zealanders 
were amazingly friendly and willing to 
help me out in any way. You see, New 
Zealand is probably one of the few coun- 
tries that loves Americans and I found 
myself constantly questioned about 
America from my kiwi mates. 

My host family, however, always 
joked that I was a kiwi at heart. By living 
with a family for five weeks, I learned 
more about the culture from them than the 
entire rest of the time I was in New 
Zealand. The first thing I learned was that 
rugby is god and there would never fail to 
be a full house whenever a match was on 
TV, particularly when New Zealand was 
playing Australia (affectionately referred 
to as the “west” island). There is a com- 





Photo courtesy of Anna Patnode 


Patnode, on the right, takes a break from studying at Taiora Head Beach in New Zealand. 


SMC: Lady from the Sea, 
Henrik Ibsen’s play. 8 p.m. 
McCarthy Arts Center. Free 
admission. 654-2535 


20 
FRIDAY 


Club Metronome: 
Seth Yacavone 
Blues Band. 9 p.m. 
$4, 865-4563 


Club Toast: Motel 
Brown, 
Dysfunkshun and 
Type 4. 10 p.m. $5 
if 21+, $7 under. 
660-2088 


SMC: Lady from the 
Sea, Henrik Ibsen’s 
play. 8 p.m., 
McCarthy Arts 
Center. Free admis- 
sion. 654-2535 


SATURDAY 


Club Metronome: Big 
Back Forty and the 
Backsliders. 7 p.m. $5, 
865-4563 


Club Toast: Barbacoa, 
Guppyboy and 
Construction Joe. 10 p.m. 
$3 if 21+, $5 under. 660- 
2088 


SMC: Lady from the Sea, 
Henrik Ibsen’s play. 8 
p.m. McCarthy Arts 
Center. Free admission. 
654-2535 


> SUNDAT 


SMC: Mass at 9 a.m. and 11 a.m. in 
the Chapel due to Family Weekend. 


mon saying in New Zealand that there are 
two religions in the country- rugby and 
cricket and New Zealanders worship every 
night there at the television. They con- 
stantly laughed at me as I tried to under- 
stand cricket in baseball terms. As hard as 
my seven-year-old brother tried to teach 
me in the backyard, I never did really fig- 
ure it out. 

Another cultural difference was the 
food. In a country where sheep outnumber 
people 23 to one, I had more than my share 
of mutton and lamb. Also, I recommend 
staying away from the “Kiwiburger” at 
McDonald’s, a combination of hamburg- 
er, eggs, beets, sprouts and ketchup. 

Beyond the current way of life in New 
Zealand, there is a rich Maori heritage, 
which is the indigenous Polynesian culture 
of Aotearoa, the Maori term for New 
Zealand meaning “Land of the long white 
cloud.” I watched in amazement as a 
Maori woman skillfully created a flax 
weaving and told us about the myths and 
legends of Maori creation stories. 

I found myself pressing noses with 
members of the Tainui tribe as a way of 
sharing our life spirits through the same 
breath and partaking in a hangi, a Maori 
meal where food is cooked in the ground 
over hot stones (yet again, more mutton). 
But the best part of learning about Maori 
beliefs and their way of life was through 
attending a haka, a traditional Maori war 
dance. 

Even today, I still find myself hum- 
ming some of my favorite waiatas (Maori 
songs) as I walk to class. 

». New Zealand has expanded- my: view 
and perspectives about people of other cul- 
tures and has opened new ways of looking 
at the world. Even after coming back to 
my life at St. Michael ’s, I carry around the 
memories of my experiences in hopes of 
returning some day to New 
Zealand/Aotearoa. 


MONDAY 


Club Metronome: 
WRUV-FM Benefit 
for the Vermont 
Reggae Fest. 9 p.m. 
865-4563 


TUESDAY 


SMC: Spanish mass in the 
Chapel. 8 p.m. 


Club Metronome: 
DJs Martin and 
Mitchell. 9 p.m. 
865-4563 


Flynn Theatre: 
The Peking Opera. 
7:30 p.m., $12- 
$26.50. 863-5966 
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Campus Cook offers tips on where to take your parents 





By Brian Wasik 
Guest Columnist 


“No dance,” it says in Alliot on a 
poster protesting the cancellation of the 
traditional school dance on Parents 
Weekend. Perhaps this is a cheap shot at 
the St. Michael’s administration, but since 
there will be no boogying to the Electric 
Slide and no clucking to the Funky 
Chicken in the gym this year, I’m sure you 
and your family will have plenty of time to 
go out to eat. But where? 

Now, there are many factors included 
in finding the right place for you and your 
family to eat. Freshmen, for instance, will 
be able to capitalize on the “miss factor.” 
Since it is your first year away from home, 
you can bank on the fact that your parents 
miss you very much. In this case, you can 
milk them for all that they are worth and 
even get them to spring for an extra-expen- 
sive dinner. 

Sophomores, on the other hand, have 
to play their cards just right, as you are 
mostly dependent on the “grade factor.” 
You have been out of the house for almost 
two years and your parents are getting 
used to the idea of you being gone. In this 
case, the only way you can even hope to 
get a good meal is if you have pretty good 
grades. 

Out of every class, the poor juniors 
have it the worst. After being out of the 
house for three years, your parents have 
not only gotten used to the idea of your 
being gone, but they have probably rented 
out your room. You can’t capitalize on the 
miss factor, and even worse, since you are 
now old enough to get into the bars, your 
grades have probably plummeted, so you 


The Crossword 
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can’t count on the grade factor either. In 
this case, I highly recommend the “guilt 
factor.” Make the most our of your par- 
ents’ guilt for renting your room out. If 
your tactful enough, you may even be able 
to con them into treating you to a good 
meal. 

Like the first year students, the seniors 
have it easy. This is the last Parents’ 
Weekend you'll ever have (or so you 
hope), so you can sit comfortably with the 
“graduation factor.” By saying the simple 
words, “This is the last one,” you can 
probably choke up your parents enough to 
get the royal treatment. 

While there are so many great restau- 
rants to try in the area, the following are 
just afew recommendations of where to go 
on Parents’ Weekend. 

I hope you enjoy the break from hot 
dogs, macaroni and cheese out of the box 
and the mystery meat in Alliot. Have a 
great weekend! 


Butler’s Restaurant 
70 Essex Way, Essex 
878-1100 


Located at The Inn at Essex, Butler’s 
Restaurant is the perfect place for you to 
go if you’re looking for the royal treat- 
ment. As part of the New England 
Culinary Institute, Butler’s offers top- 
notch meals cooked, prepared and served 
by culinary arts students. It has a comfort- 
ably formal (dress nice) and very elegant 
atmosphere. Not only is Butler’s a very 
fine restaurant for dinner, serving 
American and European cuisines, but they 
also serve a spectacular Sunday. brunch. 
Rating: 4 Purple Knights. 


NECI Commons 
25 Church St., Burlington 
862-NECI 


Also part of the New England 
Culinary Institute, NECI Commons is a lit- 
tle more hip and busy than its counterpart, 
Butler’s Restaurant. From the cafe in the 
front to the dining room in the back, NECI 
is always alive with commotion. If you get 
a good seat, you can even watch the chefs 
prepare your meal in a beautiful, clean 


1. Czech or Pole 


ACROSS 


kitchen (something us college kids aren’t 
used to). As far as the food goes, it is hard 
to find a better meal in Burlington. They 
serve contemporary American cuisine, 
from North Atlantic salmon cakes, to 
hearth-baked pizzas, to a grilled lamb top 
round. Appetizers are around $5 and 
entrees range from $10 to $15. Rating: 4 
Purple Knights. 


Leunig’s Bistro 
115 Church St., Burlington 
863-3759 


Leunig’s has long been one of my 
favorite eateries in Burlington. After a 
recent trip enjoying the restaurants of San 
Francisco, I am no longer confused by its 
curious decor. This “old world cafe,” as it 
is described, is much like many of the 
restaurants I visited in San Francisco. The 
food is also similar, only without the high 
prices. Leunig’s serves everything from a 
bowl of fries ($2.95) to roasted rack of 
lamb served with goat cheese medallions 
($22.95). With a full entree menu, as well 
as a bistro menu, you are sure to find 
something to tantalize your taste buds. 
Their maple creme broulet is out of this 
world! Rating: 3 3/4 Purple Knights. 


Trattoria Delia 
152 St. Paul St., Burlington 
864-5253 


An Italian restaurant serving authentic 
cuisine, this family-owned restaurant not 
only serves delicious food, but it is also 
great fun. With a cozy fire place and bas- 


_ kets filled with Tuscan bread hanging from 


the wall, Trattoria Delia has one of the 
most unique and comfortable atmospheres 
in Burlington. Their menu, loaded with 
pasta dishes (around $12) and other 
entrees, is almost as big as their award- 
winning wine list. If you can’t make up 
your mind as you walk through the menu, 
I recommend that you try the Tahaliatelle 
al Ragu de Antra ($11.95). It’s a fantastic 
pasta served with roasted duck in a light 
tomato and cream sauce. Trattoria Delia is 
a well-priced restaurant that is happily 
casual and extremely enjoyable. Rating: 3 


3/4 Purple Knights. 


. Weapons for 
cavalrymen 


5. Great 50. Combo 


9. Ludicrously clownish 51. Draw off, as wine 
13. Extreme antipathy 


14. Brain waves 58. Winglike 


16. County in Ohio 59. Like an egg in shape 


17. Rendolence 61. Ridge 


18. Mirthful 


19. Ship that sailed in 1492 63. Wash 
20. DOD headquarters 64. Egyptian river 
22. California player 65. Spore 
24. Long-billed bird 66. Equal 
25. Exam 67. Jumper or coaster 37. Rich fabric 
26. Proust or Duchamp 


29. Spider or tick, e.g. 


DOWN 


33. Opera highlight 


. Port city in France 


. Overlooked voluntarily 


Five Space Cafe 
175 Church St., Burlington 
864-4045 


If a walk on the wild side is what 
you’re after, you can definitely find wild 
here. From their Vietnamese fish cakes to 
their “Evil Jungle Price with Chicken,” 
Five Spice offers exotic Asian meals made 
with ingredients that reflect the restau- 
rant’s authenticity. My favorite discovery 
at the Five Spice Cafe is their dim-sum, 
which directly translated means “touch 
your heart.” These varieties of tiny 
dumplings are as fun to eat as they are 
tasty. With a very small and cozy dining 
room and a relaxed bar, the Five Spice 
Cafe is a great place to go if you are in the 
mood for a unique (and spicy) experience. 
Rating: 3 1/2 Purple Knights. 


Cactus Cafe 
1 Lawson Lane (behind Carbur’s), 
Burlington, 862-6900 


Boasting that they have Burlington’s 
largest tequila bar, the Cactus Cafe is a 
guaranteed good time. From the time you 
are greeted by the giant fish tank at the 
bottom of the stairs to the moment you 
take your last sip of their delicious mar- 
garitas, the Cactus Cafe is fun for every- 
one. Their moderately-priced menu dis- 
plays the normal variety of Mexican food, 
from quesadillas to fajitas. The food itself, 
however, is better and tastier than most 
area Mexican restaurants. With a south- 
western atmosphere and live music on 
Saturdays, it is simply a very casual and 


fun place to eat. Rating: 3 Purple Knights... 





11. Baseball team 

12. Twelvemonth 

15. Flow of water 

21. Burrows of Vigoda 
23. Neck scarf 

25. Practice 
26. En 

27. Whirling 
28. Lariat 


(in a body) 


. Sound studio item 29. Otherwise known as 


30. Racket 

at, alia 

32. They accomplish things 
34. Juvenile heroine 


40. Massages’ cousins 
43. Triumphant one 
46. Caught 


34. Famed Texas mission 
35. Yoko 

36. Closes 

38. Roman 52 

39. Not fresh 

41. Collection of things 
42. Of winged creatures 
44. Addict 

45. Rubber bands 


1. Botique 

2. Put cargo on board 
3. Like ___ of bricks 
4. Upright 

5. Roman poet 

6. Good-bye, amigo! 
7. Actor Connery 

8. Get browner 

9. Culminating point 
10. Saharan 


47. Carpenter, at times 
48. A connective 

50. River in Idaho 

51. Stops up 

52. Writer Wiesel 

53. Torte 

54. Ice cream holder 
55. Catch 

56. Fashion magazine 
60. Big wheel 


Answers to the crossword can be found on page 14. 
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St. Mike’s lacrosse duo named All-Americans 





By Bryan Goodchild 
Staff Writer 


Senior Ken Wosczyna went from 
playing in the ECAC Championship ice 
hockey game to practicing for his season 
opener lacrosse game in a matter of one 
week. 

Wosczyna has seen success both on 
the ice and the playing field. 

Strong offensive and defensive abili- 
ties have helped Wosczyna to be named to 
the College Lacrosse USA Preseason 
Division II All-America Team. 

“He is a really good two-way player 
who adds versatility to the team,” said 
junior tri-captain John Leahy. 

“Ken uses his physical strength to his 
advantage by intimidating opponents,” 
Leahy said. 

Wosczyna, from West Hartford, 
Conn., was voted one of the tri-captains for 
his fourth year on the St. Michael’s 
lacrosse team. 

He played in.all 14 games last season 
and finished second in scoring on the team 
with 28 points. He has a career total of 43 
goals and 12 assists for 55 points. 

Playing lacrosse in the spring causes 
jan overlap from hockey season, not allow- 
ing for much practice time before the 


beginning of-the,next Season. J8S OF SUBLT NUi 


Wosczyna said that the transition is 
not tough, but very quick. 

“Leahy agreed with Wosczyna that the 
transition is not necessarily tough and 
added, “A lot of players are able to play 
both hockey and lacrosse at the same 
time.” 

“The two sports are similar with the 
contact, but lacrosse is not as fast,” said 
Jay Rourke, a tri-captain who also played 
on the hockey team with Wosczyna. 

“Playing hockey and lacrosse is tough 
and it provides for a long season,” Rourke 
said. 

Dry land training for the hockey team 
begins in September and the actual season 
ends in the first part of March. 

“It is impressive that Ken has gone 
four years in two sports. That is a big 
accomplishment,” Rourke said. 

Upon finishing high school Wosczyna 
said he needed to decide whether he would 
continue lacrosse or hockey in college. St. 
Michael’s allowed him to do both. 

“I was recruited by a few schools for 
lacrosse, but I was really drawn to this 
school for the early morning practices,” 








Wosczyna said. 

The lacrosse team made the 
Northeast-10 playoffs for the first time last 
season. 

“This year’s team definitely has a lot 
of potential, because we basically have the 
same team back,” Wosczyna said. “I don’t 


Fe 


Senior wing makes the transition |Sophomore goalie proves that age 


By Natalie Grasso 
Staff Writer 


Kelly Sharenko first started playing 
lacrosse as a high school freshman as an 
activity to keep her busy in the spring 
when she was not playing field hockey. 






Photo by Tiina Matikainen 


Senior Ken Wosczyna and sophomore Kelly Sharenko have been named to the 


see why we can’t make the playoffs 
again.” 

Wosczyna’s selection for the presea- 
son nomination was well received by his 
teammates. 

“Ken deserves it. He is a great player 
and really makes things happen,” Rourke 
said. 

“T think he is one of the best players 
in the league,” Leahy said. 





College Lacrosse USA Preseason Division II All-America Team. 


Five years later she entered her second 
season of St. Michael’s lacrosse as a mem- 
ber of the College Lacrosse USA 
Preseason Division If All-American team. 

“T think it is a really nice acknowledg- 
ment but it puts pressure on me to play 
well this season,” Sharenko said. 

“T wish I could share it with the whole 
team, because there are a lot of people on 
the team who also stand out and deserve 








it,” she said. 

Sophomore teammate Madeleine 
Clinton said Sharenko deserves the recog- 
nition. 

“Kelly is a very skilled goalie and it is 
nice to see her hard work has paid off,” 
Clinton said. 

Since she began playing lacrosse, 
Sharenko has always been a goalie. 

Last year as the goaltender for the 
Lady Knights Sharenko posted a record of 
6-1 and led St. Michael’s to an overall 
record of 8-2. She had a career high 28 
stops in a 10-9 loss to Albany. 

She finished the season with a save 
percentage of .647, which ranked her sixth 
in the NCAA’s National Collegiate 
Division Women’s Lacrosse statistics. 

“IT hope to improve my save percent- 
age from last season,” Sharenko said. 

Sharenko achieved success playing 
lacrosse in high school. 

“My high school team was very suc- 
cessful. We were always ranked in the 
state, we were very competitive,” she said. 
“My junior year we were ranked number 
one in the state.” 

Sophomore teammate Joleen Wise 
played with Sharenko throughout high 
school. 

“Kelly has a very good work ethic,” 


...Wise said. “She is not only dedicated but 


enthusiastic.” 

Sharenko said she chose to attend St. 
Michael’s for a number of reasons. 

“T chose St. Mike’s for academic rea- 
sons,” Sharenko said. “And I also knew I 
could play as an underclassman on the 
lacrosse team. I wanted to see four years 
of playing time.” 

This year’s team has only two seniors 
and one junior, leaving some of the leader- 
ship responsibilities to the sophomores and 
freshmen. Sharenko looks at this as an 
opportunity. 

“T am a dedicated player,” she said. “I 
try to be enthusiastic and be a motivator, 
especially when the team is slacking. I 
look at myself as a role model for the 
younger players on the team.” 

Last season the Lady Knights finished 
with a record of 8-2. This year Sharenko 
said she hopes for a winning record and to 
do as well, if not better than she did last 
season. 

The Lady Knights will host its first 
season opener against Assumption 
College on March 25. 









Lacrosse season opener: March 
johnson State at the Maine 
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First female A.D. continues to fight for women’s sports 
Title IX celebrates anniversary for gender equality in college sports 


By C.J. Lampman 
Staff Writer 


The first female athletic director in St. 
Michael’s history, Geri Knortz, will speak 
on Saturday about Title [X, the gender- 
equity law implemented in federally fund- 
ed schools. 

“There continues to be more opportu- 
nities for women in sports as people’s atti- 
tudes toward the acceptance of women in 
sports have changed,” Knortz said. 

While Knortz does not claim to be an 
expert on Title IX, it has become a great 
interest of hers since the law was put into 
action in 1975. 





“There continues to be 
more opportunities for 
women in sports as 
people’s attitudes toward 
the acceptance of women 
in sports have changed.” 


*Geri -Knortz, athletic director 





She has been actively involved in 
learning more about the gender-equity in 
sports by taking NCAA sponsored semi- 
nars and training sessions given by the 
Women’s Sports Foundation and the 
Women’s Law Foundation. 

Knortz also was involved with the 
Campus Gender Equity Committee at 
Hamilton College where she was the asso- 
ciate athletics director. 

“All my experiences have helped me 
to know what I do now about Title IX,” 
Knortz said. 

St. Michael’s women’s lacrosse 
coaches Marikate Kelly and Eileen 
Blackwood will join Knortz in the discus- 
sion. Both coaches are also lawyers and 
will be able to provide another perspec- 
tive, Knortz said. 

Title IX was part of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 and states: 

“No person in the United States shall, 


on the basis of sex, be excluded from par- 
ticipation in, be denied the benefits of, or 
be subject to discrimination under any 
educational program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance.” 

Title LX went into effect on July 21, 
1975, and in 1979 the Office for Civil 
Rights issued a policy to clarify the Title 
IX requirements for intercollegiate athletic 
programs. 

In 1974, the first class with women 
graduated from St. Michael’s. The follow- 
ing year, Sue Duprat, now head women’s 
basketball coach and assistant athletics 
director, was hired as the coordinator of 
women’s sports. 

“There were thousands of us (women) 
hired around the country,’ Duprat said. 
“We were originally hired to take care of 
everything having to do with women’s ath- 
letics because the new law (Title IX) was 
being implemented.” 

Knortz discussed the three basic parts 
of Title IX. 


Part I 

The first part is based on equity for all 
sports the college offers. There is a three- 
part test every school must take. Each 
school has to be compliant with at least 
one of the three to see if the institution 
offers equal participation opportunities, 
Knortz said. 

One way that a college can comply is 
to provide participation opportunities for 
men and women proportionate to their 
rates of full-time undergraduate enroll- 
ment. 

According to last year’s enrollment 
figures, St. Michael’s undergraduate popu- 
lation was approximately 52 percent 
female and 48 percent male. 

Knortz said there is a difference of 
five percentage points between the number 
of females enrolled at St. Michael’s and 
the number of females competing in sports 
at St. Michael’s. 

She said that this is the standard cutoff 
point. If the difference was any more than 
five percentage points then St. Michael’s 
would not be compliant in this area. 

This is why football was not accepted 
as a varsity sport at St. Michael’s. The 
squad would have been too large and 





Photo courtesy of Founders Hall publication 
Athletic director Geri Knortz will speak about gender equity in collegiate sports. 





there was no female counterpart that could 
have been added to meet the required por- 
portions set by Title IX, said assistant ath- 
letic director Zaf Bludevich. 

Another way that colleges can comply 
is by demonstrating a history of expansion 
of programs for the underrepresented sex, 
usually women. 

Bludevich said that as more female 
students enrolled in St. Michael’s in the 
1970s, more varsity and club sports were 
added for them. 

“We added field hockey, basketball 
and softball in 1975, and skiing, soccer 
and lacrosse in 1982,” Bludevich said, 
“with volleyball and cross-country along 
the way as well.” 

He added, “We were providing athlet- 
ic opportunities for women before it was 
deemed cool.” 

The final way that colleges can be 
fair to both sexes is by fully accommodat- 
ing the interests of the underrepresented 
sex. If there is interest in a varsity sport 
that is not offered, the college must con- 
sider adding that particular sport. 

“Our growth (of female athletics) 
wasn’t directly related to Title IX,” Duprat 
said. 

“We grew slowly and more deliber- 
ately in response to what the female 
students wanted, not to what the govern- 
ment wanted. Title IX only asked us to do 
the right thing, we were trying to do the 
right thing anyway.” 


~ TT AINT SPRING YET. 


(OUR PRICES JUST SEEM THAT WAY) 


AHUGENIDINTER 
sLEARANGENINIPRUGRESS 


TEAM RIDER JOHNNY NOEL 








Part I 

The second part of Title [X relates to 
scholarship. 

The misconception here, as Knortz 
noted, is that there has to be an equal 
amount of scholarships given to both men 
and women. The law is that the number of 
scholarships given must be proportionate 
to the amount of men and women partici- 
pating in sports. 

At St. Michael’s, approximately 50 
percent of the athletes are men and 50 per- 
cent of the athletes are women. 

There are 10 basketball scholarships 
given to men and 10 basketball scholar- 
ships given to women. ‘ 


Part III ~ 
The final part of the law states that 
men’s and women’s teams must have equal 
program components. 





¢ 


According to Knortz, these compo- — 


nents include equipment quality, practice 
times, modes of transportation, availability 


of tutors, locker room, practice and com- _ 
petitive facilities, training facilities and — 


services, housing and dining facilities, 
publicity, support services and recruitment 
of athletes. 

The area that needs improvement at 
St. Michael’s, Knortz said, is the availabil- 
ity of coaches. 


“Right now there is one more full- 


time men’s coach than women’s coach.” — 


Knortz said, “So the balance is slightly 
off.” 


Duprat agreed and added that there — 


are locker room facilities that need 
improvement as well. 

Where money is concerned, Title IX | 
law states that all athletes should be pro- | 
vided the highest quality of equipment, 
and that the actual costs of specific things 
is irrelevant. 

As far as how Title IX will affect St. 
Michael’s in the future, all three agreed 








that changes would be made as the inter- | 
ests of students, male and female continue 
to change. 

“We do things for the results that they 
create, not just because we are supposed to 
do them,” Duprat said. 

She added that the entire sports 
department is committed to gender equity. 
And according to Knortz, they are backed 
by President Mare vanderHeyden, who is 
always asking about ways to improve. 

Knortz said that events like the 
Olympics have a positive impact on 
women’s sports. 

She said the fact that the women’s ice 
hockey team won a gold medal in the 
sports premiere performance popularizes 
women’s hockey everywhere. 


ae 


y, 
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March Madness fever hits the sports world 
Who's hot and who's not; predictions for who will win the NCAA title 





By Scott Croteau 
Guest Columnist 


By now, the office pools are 
complete and everyone is hoping 
to win the big cash when the 
champion of March Madness is 
crowned. 

The University of North 
Carolina Tarheels are a good can- 
didate to bring the trophy to 
Chapel Hill. 

Forward Antawn Jamison is 
the clear winner for player of the 
year honors, averaging 22.9 
points per game. He was also 
named to the first team on the 
All-American roster. 

What Jamison brings to the 
Tarheels is a presence inside the 
paint. He is a force, making big 
plays under the basket and 
sweeping the glass to perfection. 
Jamison also forces opposing 
teams to double team him, which 


opens up the court for his team- 


mates. 
UNC has one of the best 


_ backcourts in college hoops with 


Shammond Williams and Ed 
Cota. Williams thrives off the 
feeds from Jamison and can burn 
you. Not only is Williams profi- 
cient at the free-throw line, but he 
is a sharpshooter behind the 
three-point arc. 

Besides being deadly behind 
the lines, he is also ready to shoot 
the big shot. In the Atlantic 
Coast Conference tournament, 
Williams netted a number of bas- 
kets in overtime against 


Maryland. He lead the team to 
the ACC finals. 

Cota is another threat for 
defenders to be aware of. He 
doesn't shoot as much as 
Williams, but that isn't his game. 
He breaks down defenders and 
hits his teammates for open lay- 
ups, or in the case of Jamison and 
Vince Carter, for monster dunks. 

UNC will have its share of 
problems in the NCAA tourna- 
ment, though. They are a strong 
team but only go about two deep 
on their bench. They have seven- 
foot freshman Brendan 
Haywood, but he has a tendency 
to foul too much. 

UNC's lack of fresh legs 
forces their starters to play big 
minutes and therefore wear 
down. If UNC wants to win, they 
will have to get good minutes 
from the bench and try not to tire 
too quickly. 

The Tarheels' nemesis, the 
Duke Blue Devils, have the 
bench that it takes to win. The 
Blue Devils can go at least three 
deep, which gives them scoring 
throughout the game. Sophomore 
guard Chris Carrawell comes off 
the bench for the Dukies and is 
averaging 9.8 points per game. 

Duke also has the outside 
game that it needs to succeed. If 


teams try to play zone defense . 


against Duke for too long, they 
will lose. 

The Blue Devils are efficient 
behind the three-point line, espe- 
cially when they have Trajan 
Langdon popping the jumpers. 

If their outside game is 
withering, then they have the 
choice to throw the ball in to for- 
ward Elton Brand. Brand is a big 
boy, but he is also is big gamer. 
He led the team in scoring before 
his injury but has come back to 
play at the same level as when he 
left. 

Duke does have its problems 
against teams with big men 
inside. If their shots don't 


drop, so will their dreams of 
being the champions. 

The two Carolina teams are 
not the only front-runners in the 
tournament. Kansas has a solid 
team that could make it to the 
finals and win. All-American 
Paul Pierce is averaging 20.3 
points per game and holds the 
team together. Kansas has a solid 
backcourt, but also has the inside 
talent. 

LaFrentz was also named to 
the All-American roster with 19.7 
points per game and plays huge 
in the paint. He gets the easy 
inside buckets and pulls down 
crucial boards. 

Next to LaFrentz is Lester 
Earl, the transfer from LSU. 
Together these two wreak havoc 
on other teams' shot selection. 
They cause many missed shots, if 
they do not block them. 

There are also the sleeper 
teams among the powerhouses. 
UCLA is placed as the sixth seed 
in the South bracket. 

UCLA is an explosive team 
that opponents will have to pay 
attention to. Toby Bailey has 
played great in his career as a 
Bruin and has the athletic ability 
to take his team far. 

With Bailey is guard Baron 
Davis. Davis has shown himself 
to be. a_ solid ball-handler, and 
makes the passes when needed. 
Davis has the option to give the 
ball to Bailey or forward J.R. 
Henderson. 

Henderson is a strong for- 
ward who has the bulk and talent 
inside the key. Every team needs 
a good big man to go to, and he 
provides that. 

UCLA is a sleeper because 
their seed is deceiving. They had 
their share of problems this year 
with players being suspended so 
their record wasn't that spectacu- 
lar. But they have a full team 
heading into the tournament and 
their star players are ready to 
make some noise. 


Clemson is also a sixth seed 
that will cause some problems. 
The Tigers are from the strong 
ACC and has faired well against 
Duke and UNC. Clemson has 
senior forward Greg Buckner to 
lead them into battle. He is a 
sniper on the court and causes 
problems when left open. 

Clemson also has _ the 
strength with Harold Jamison. 
Even though Jamison is averag- 
ing less than 10 points a contest, 
he is playing well now. He is a 
shot-blocker and rebounder who 
can also score down low. 

As for the defending 
champs, Arizona, they will make 
a good run but fall short. Guards 
Miles Simon and Mike Bibby are 
both All-Americans, but the 
Wildcats do not have enough fire 
power to handle the powerhouse 
teams. 

Kentucky also falls into 
Arizona's column. They are a 
strong team every year, but have 
trailed off this season and do not 
have the men to win. 

If anyone has their money 
on Texas Christian University, 
Utah or the UNLV Running 
Rebels, then try to change your 
picks now. 

These teams are all good, but 
look at the conference they are 
in, the Western Athletic 
Conference? The WAC confer- 
ence should stand for Weak 
Athletic Conference and teams 
that play in that conference will 
be back for classes early. 

I'm going to stick with 
UNC, like I have done for the last 
10 years. The Tarheels might not 
have Dean Smith but they know 
how to win the big games, and 
use their heads well. 

This team can run opponents 
down and Ed Cota can break 
defenders’ ankles with his drib- 
bling skills. 

If the Tarheels lose, I'll just 
have to be in denial for another 
year. 


SMC 
Scoreboard 


Men’s Hockey 


The Ice Knights were 


unable to fend off the UMASS 
Dartmouth Corsairs for the 
ECAC title on March 11. The 
Corsairs beat the Ice Knights 4- 
z 

Both goalies played well, 
with Ice Knight Chris Yurco 
stopping 31 shots, and Corsair 
goalie Ryan Sloper blocking 23 
shots on the night. 

Corsair senior Kayne 
Beaudry was the MVP of the 
game, scoring the game winning 
goal and adding an assist to give 


UMASS Dartmouth its third 
North-Central-South 


Seniors John Gurskis and 
Jay Rourke both scored to pre- 
vent the shutout. 

The team finished 20-7-0 
overall and 12-2-0 in the ECAC 
Central division. 


Men’s Tennis 
: __ The Purple Knights lost its 
season opener to St. Lawrence 


in the Women’s 


Keith Farnand finished 13th in 
the men’s slalom event at the 
NCAA Ski Championships in 
Bozeman, Mont. last week. 





Recreational Sports Update 








Pasta * Pizza « Sauté 


LONG ISLAND * VERMONT 
Est. 1982 


6 Roosevelt Highway 
(Exit 16) 


Colchester, Vermont 05446 


655-5555 
FREE DELIVERY 
Sun.-Thurs. 11-11 
Fri. & Sat. 11-12 


“Quality, Authentic Italian Eatery” 





By Sarah Goodrich 
Recreational Sports Director 


March Madness finished with the Men's and 
Women's Floor Hockey league champions crowned. 

The Bears took their number two seed all the 
way to final game where they played the Playaz 
Club for the Men's Championship. The Bears 
defeated Vermonts' Finest and the Chiefs to 
advance. 

Playaz Club seeded fifth upset every team they 
played, Rangers and number one seed Blumpkins. 
In the final game both teams played evenly through- 
out but the Bears were to strong for the Playaz Club 
walking away with a 5-3 win. 

On the women's side P2 was crowned the win- 
ner for the third straight year. P2 seeded number 
one was matched up against the second seed North 
Stars in the final game. 

P2 with experience of final game situations 
defeated the Northstars 7-4. Congratulations to all 
teams who participated in the Floor Hockey league. 


Some Upcoming Events: 


Coed Volleyball Spring Tournament. Rosters 
Due: March 18. Play begins March 23. 


Doubles Ping Pong Tournament: Sign up by: 
March 19. Play Begins on March 23. 


Squash Tournament: Sign Up by: March 19, Play 
Date: March 21. 


Horseback Riding: Second Session Saturdays 
March 21 & 28. Fee is $15.00. 1la.m. - lp.m. 


Scuba Certification: NAUI Certification on 
March 20-22 and 27-29. Fridays 6p.m.-9p.m. 
Saturday and Sundays 9a.m. - Sp.m. 


First Aid Class: Thursday, March 26, 6 - 9p.m. 
Fee is $5.00. 


Ceramics Class: Saturday March 28 & April 4 
from lla.m - tp.m. Fee is $4 plus the cost of the 
céramic piece. ~ 

To sign up for any of the above activities see 
Sarah Goodrich in the Tarrant Recreational Center 
or call Ext. 2498. 
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Ice Knights 
fall short 


in title game 


Comeback rally 1s too little 
too late for St. Mike’s men 


By Bryan Goodchild 
Staff Writer 








The most successful season in St. Michael’s hockey history ended 
March 11 when the Ice Knights finished runners-up in the ECAC 
North-Central-South Championship. 

St. Michael’s lost 4-2 to a fired up UMass-Dartmouth team in 
front of a packed house at the Essex Junction Skating Facility. The 
win for UMass was its second win over a higher seed as they knocked 
off the number one team Fitchburg State in the semifinals. 

St. Michael’s lacked the experience of playing in a big game as 
they entered the championship game for the first time in the program’s 
history. The Corsairs charged through the gates with experience and 
poise on the way to their fourth title in six years. 

UMass was able to convert on breakdowns by the Ice Knights’ 
defense to score three goals in the final 10 minutes of the first period. 

St. Michael’s entered the second period down by three goals and 
then fell behind 4-0 at the 12:05 mark. St. Michael’s outscored 
UMass 2-0 in the final period and a half of the game. 

With under six minutes remaining in the second period Jay 
Rourke was able to net a goal breaking through the Corsairs defense, 
giving the team a needed lift. John Gurskis followed with St. 
Michael’s second goal with two minutes left in the second period. 

The two goals boosted the team, but the comeback could not be 
completed as both teams played to a scoreless third period. 

UMass’s concentration on defense held the Ice Knights’ top line 
of seniors Gurskis, Rourke and Michel Dupont to only two goals. 
Gurskis went into the game with 81 points in the season, Dupont with 
70 and Rourke with 48. 

Goaltender Chris Yurco had an impressive night, making 31 stops 
on 35 shots. UMass’s Ryan Sloper blocked 23 of St. Michael’s shots. 

“I’m very proud of how hard our students worked and what our 
team accomplished,” said Head Coach Lou DiMasi. “We wouldn’t 
have gotten so far without Steve (Mattson, director of hockey), Zaf 
(Bludevich, athletic trainer) and the entire senior class, and especially 
Kyle (Lanfear) and Johnny as captains.” 

Gurskis was named ECAC Central Player of the Year. The senior 
forward finished his college career with 234 points, breaking the 
school record by 92 points. Gurskis led the conference this season in 
scoring with 45 points in 14 games. 

Yurco was named ECAC Rookie of the Year with a 9-2-0 confer- 
ence record in goal. Yurco broke the school records for the lowest 
goals against average by a rookie (3.35) and most minutes played in a 
season. 

St. Michael’s finished the season with an overall record of 20-7- 
0 and an ECAC Central record of 12-2-0. Both are new school records 
for the most wins in a season and the best record in the program’s his- 








Top: Jay Rourke hangs his head in disap- 
pointment at the end of the game, as other 
Ice Knights look on. 

Left: The Ice Knights gather in a huddle for 
a team cheer before the start of the game. 
Below left: Freshman goalie Chris Yurco 
makes another save. 

Below: The Ice Knights line up for the 
singing of the National Anthem by Joan 
Guyette. 


Photos by Angela Aja and Simone Hofmann 








tory. 


The team will lose 11 players to graduation this year, but DiMasi 
said he expects the team to be competitive next year. 

“Seeds have been planted with the present junior class,” DiMasi 
said. 





